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THE ASIATIC ORIGIN OF A MYTH OF THE NORTHWEST 
COAST? 


sy E. ApaMson 


The purpose of this paper is to set forth certain suggestive parallels be- 
tween the Asiatic Wandering Animals and Objects Tale? and the story 
of Raven’s War on the South Wind.’ The latter myth occurs in several 
variants among the tribes of the Northwest Coast of North America. 

Comparative analysis of the two tales reveals an internal congruity of 
form such as is more reasonably interpreted as the result of genetic- 
historical connection rather than fortuitous, non-significant similarity. Sir 
Edward Tylor first enunciated the methodological principle upon which 
this interpretation rests in his classic analysis of Asiatic and aboriginal 
American lot games.* The principle was stated by Tylor in the following 
words, “I have found it useful . . . to attempt a definite rule by analysing 
such phenomena into constituent elements showing so little connection 
with one another that they may be reasonably treated as independent. The 
more numerous such elements, the more improbable the recurrence of 
their combination.”® Antti Aarne by use of a similar technique has long 


1 The author is indebted to Professors Ruth Benedict and Archer Taylor for stimulating 
criticisms and useful suggestions in the preparation of this study. 

2Cf., Antti Aarne, “Die Tiere auf der Wanderschaft”, Folklore Fellows Communications, 
No. 11, 1913, pp. 1-173. A brief summary and evaluation of this monograph is given in 
Kaarle Krohn, “Ubersicht iiber Einige Resultate der Marchenforschung”, Folklore Fellows 
Communications, No. 96, 1931, Pp. 31-37. 

8 Cf., Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (Bureau of American Ethnology, Report XXXI, 
1916), pp. 79-81, 658-60. 

4Edward B. Tylor, (a) “On the Game of Pattoli in Ancient America and Its Probable 
Asiatic Origin”, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, VIII, 1879, pp. 116-129; 
(b) “American Lot Games as Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse Before the Time of Columbus”, 
Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 1X (Supplement), 1896, pp. 55-67. 

5 Tylor, 1896, p. 66. 

[1] 
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since demonstrated the derivation of the Grimms’ Musicians of Bremen 
theme from the Asiatic myth complex treated in this paper.® 

The present analysis is based upon the nine Asiatic variants cited by 
Aarne’ and Bolte and Polivka,® plus four additional versions obtained in 
the original sources.® For the Northwest Coast we have the eleven variants 
of Raven’s War on the South Wind presented by Boas in his Tsimshian 
Mythology. 

The ideal (“original”) form of the Asiatic Wandering Animals and Ob- 
jects tale has been reconstructed by Aarne in the following pattern: 


An egg, a scorpion (?), a needle, a feces and a mortar (any hard, heavy object) 
come together upon a journey. They enter the house of an old woman during her 
absence, and in order to do her harm, they dispose themselves in different places. 
The egg lies on the hearth, the scorpion in the water jug, the needle on the ground, 
the feces in the doorway, and the mortar over the door. When the old woman comes 
home in the evening, she goes to the hearth to light the fire, but the egg springs up 
and smears her face. When she goes to the water jug to wash, she is stung by the 
scorpion. Seized by terror, the old woman rushes from the house, but the needle 
sticks her in her foot, and she slips on the feces and is upset, while the mortar falls on 
her head, killing her.2® 


About this central theme play variable incidents. The nature and range 
of variation is categorized in the following analysis:"* 


A. Introduction. 


I. A group of animitized objects and animals are travelling together 
(Japan, Burjat, S. Sumatra, Mentawei, Sangir, Parigi, Tose-Oensa, 
Loda). 

I’. A hero is on the warpath; he meets companions: Needle seeking 
to kill Tiger (Mirzapur); Egg out head-hunting (To-Radja); 
Bochonchobun [untranslated] out hunting (Burjat). 


6 Aarne, op. cit., p. 162. “Die Ubereinstimmungen zwischen den Marchen sind meines 
Erachtens so bedeutend, dass man voraussetzen muss, dass die Marchen inbezug auf ihren 
Ursprung in einem Abhiangigkeitsverhaltnis zueinander gestanden haben.” 

7 Ibid., pp. 1-4. 

8 Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmiarchen der 
Briider Grimm, I, (1913), pp. 78-79. 

(a) O. L. Helfrich, “Uit de Folklore van Zuid-Sumatra’’, Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, 
en volkenkunde van Nederlansch-Indie, 87 reeks, 1927, pp. 274-278; (b) M. J. van Baarda, 
“Het Loda’sch, in vergelijking met het Galela’sch dialect op Halmaheira’’, Bijdragen, etc., 
7 reeks, 1904, pp. 470-471; (c) J. Louwerier, “Minahasische Vertelsetjes”, Mededeelingen van 
wege het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, XV1, 1872, pp. 135-137; (d) S. Luinenburg, 
“Javaansche verhalen”, Mededeelingen, etc., LXVII, 1931, pp. 135-37- 

10 Aarne, op. cit., p. 102 (translated from the German). 

11 The Asiatic versions come from the following locations: Japan (2), Mirzapur (northern 
India), Burjat (Burma), South Sumatra, Mentawei, Sangir Island, Loda (Halmaheira, 
northern Molucca), and Minaha, To-Radja, Parigi, Tose-Oensa (all located in the Celebes). 
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I”. The travelers are out to punish a hostile or selfish person: they are 
traveling by sea, are ship-wrecked, Anvil and Needle sink, are res- 
cued by Eel (Sangir, Tose-Oensa), old woman kills Shrimp and the 
group seeks revenge (Tose-Oensa); man who has slain his grand- 
father is taking the body by sea to burial, the group seeks revenge 
for the old man (Mentawei); a rich old widow refuses to share her 
goods with the less fortunate creatures, Mouse calls friends to pun- 
ish her (Minaha); Ape has permission to pick some fruit from 
Crab’s tree, he pilfers all, friends of crab seek revenge (Japan). 

II. The group of travelers includes: 

1. Egg (Japan, Burjat, Parigi, To-Radja, Loda). 

2. A slippery creature or object: Feces (Burjat, Mirzapur, Parigi, 
To-Radja, Loda), Eel (Mentawei, Parigi, Sangir, Minaha, Tose- 
Oensa), Snake (To-Radja), Caterpillar (S. Sumatra), Sea 
Wrack (Japan). 

3. A stinging creature: Centipede (To-Radja, Sangir, Minaha), 
Scorpion (Mirzapur), Ant (Pirigi, To-Radja, Tose-Oensa), Bed 
Bug (S. Sumatra), Bee (Japan), Wasp (Japan, Loda), Snake 
(Burjat). 

4. A pricking object: Needle (Mirzapur, Sangir, Loda, Tose- 
Oensa), Thorn (Burjat, Minaha), Stick (Mirzapur), Shears 
(Burjat). 

5. A hard object: Rice Mortar (Japan [2], Parigi, Loda), Stone 
(Minaha), Whet-stone (Tose-Oensa), Strike-a-light (Menta- 
wei), Anvil (Sangir), Hammer (Burjat), Mollusc (Parigi), 
Crocodile (Mentawei). 

6. Miscellaneous creatures: Toad (Burjat, S. Sumatra), Mouse 
(Sangir, Minaha), Bird (Tose-Oensa, Minaha), Shrimp (San- 
gir). 

B. The travelers come upon a house which they enter in the absence of 
the owner (all versions). 

I. Owner is an old woman or widow (To-Radja, Parigi, Sangir, Min- 
aha, Loda); a prince and his wife (S. Sumatra); a man (Menta- 
wei). 

II. Owner is an animal: Ape (Japan), Tiger (Mirzapur), Jackal 
(Burma). 

C. The travelers place themselves in strategic positions (all versions). 

I. Egg or bird in the ashes of the hearth: Egg (Japan, Burjat, To- 
Radja, Parigi), Bird (Tose-Oensa, Minaha), Fish (Mentawei). 

Il. The stinging creatures in the water jug (all versians). 

III. The pricking objects in various places: in the bed (Burjat, Tose- 
Oensa, Loda, S. Sumatra); on the wall (Sangir, Minaha), in the 
door-way (Mirzapur) ; in the water jug (Mentawei). 
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IV. The slippery object: in the door-way (Japan, Burjat, Mirzapur, 
Sangir, To-Radja) ; on the stair-way (To-Radja, Parigi, Tose-Oensa, 
Mentawei). 

V. The hard objects: above the door-way (Japan, Burjat, Sangir, 
Loda); at the bottom of the stairs (Japan, Mentawei, Parigi, Min- 
aha, Tose-Oensa). 

D. The house-owner is attacked. 

I. Immediately, or later: on entering the house (Japan, Loda, Mirza- 
pur, To-Radja); when awakened at night, by the sound of the 
mouse (Sangir, Minaha), by Rat shaking the bed canopy (Tose- 
Oensa), by the odor of excrement (Parigi), by the bite of Bed Bug 
and the odor of Musk-ox breaking wind (S. Sumatra). 

II. The house-owner tries to light the fire; the thing in the hearth 
springs in her face or stirs up ashes into the victim’s eyes (all ver- 
sions). 

III. The victim tries to wash the egg or ashes from her eyes and is 
stung or pricked by the creature or object in the water jug (all 
versions). 

IV. The house-owner in leaving the house slips on the slippery creature 
or object and falls (all versions). 

V. The house-owner is killed (all versions) : by the hard object falling 
from above the door (Japan, Burjat, Sangir, Loda); by falling on 
the hard object (Japan, Mirzapur, Mentawei, Minaha, Parigi, Tose- 
Oensa); Tiger leaps through the door and kills the fallen victims 
(S. Sumatra). 


A few comments with respect to the ideal original form of this myth are 
now in order. Serious doubt is cast upon Aarne’s inference that the tale 
was originally told of objects and then secondarily shifted to animals. 
(“Mit der Urform des Mirchens haben sie [animals] nichts zu tun.”)” 
The justification for this interpretation is difficult to see, even on the basis 
of data which were before Aarne. Now, in the light of the additional 
Asiatic material and the nature of the tale from the Northwest Coast as 
given below, an alternative hypothesis is more plausible. 

It is to be noted that in the Asiatic versions of the myth, animal crea- 
tures occur as basic characters fully as often as do the animitized objects. 
In the versions from the Northwest Coast the tale is concerned solely with 
animals, while in the European derivatives of the myth the occurrence of 
objects as characters is exceedingly rare. This is a situation where the age- 
area concept seems to fit without objection: the wide distribution of the 
animal characters would indicate their greater age as a factor in the myth. 


12 Aarne, op. cit., p. 98. 
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The limited distribution of the animitized objects would seem to mean a 
secondary development within a widespread center of origin (Asia). 

A crucial element is to be found in the matter of stinging or pricking. 
Here duplication of the original element has most certainly occurred. All 
Asiatic versions have a stinging animal hide in the water jug, but only 
some versions (five out of thirteen) work in a pricking object in addition. 
The relative rarity of the pricking object and the variability of its location 
and function in the myth are indicators of its more recent addition to the 
basic myth. 

It is therefore advisable to eliminate the needle from Aarne’s ideal form 
of the myth and without reservations to substitute a stinging animal. 
This, in turn, should be not the scorpion about which Aarne expressed 
doubt, but merely “a stinging insect”. Or, if one will be more specific, the 
nomination should go to either Centipede or Ant. 

The essential form of Raven’s War on the South Wind is as follows: 


The South Wind is blowing so incessantly that Raven and all the creatures are 
confined to their huts. They are hungry because they cannot go out to hunt, and 
their eyes are sore from the smoke which blows back down the smoke vents. 

Raven calls a war council, and it is agreed that war shall be made upon the South 
Wind. A special canoe is procured for the journey. The war party arrives at the 
home of the South Wind and it experiences difficulty in landing, because the Wind 
is so strong or so gaseous, due to the flatulence of the Master of the South Wind. 

Under orders from Raven, Halibut and Flounder or Skate arrange themselves be- 
fore the door-way. One of the members of the war party enters the house of the 
South Wind and drives the Master out by kindling a fire or biting him. As the 
Master staggers through the door, he slips upon the halibut and other fish, skids 
down to the beach, and is beset by the waiting animals, who beat him with clubs. As 
they strive to pound him to death, the Master of the South Wind bargains for his 
life. The animals agree to spare him for a compromise settlement of alternating good 
and bad weather, 


The distribution of the known variants of the myth is as follows: 


A. Introduction. 


I. The South Wind blows so long that it discomfits the creatures (all 
versions). 

II. The creatures decide on a punitive expedition: at a council called 
by Raven (Tsimshian, Haida, Newettee), Deer and his brothers 
ask Raven to make war (a special Newettee version); Mink calls 
for a war party (Kwakiutl); the animals decide to make war 
(Nootka). 

Ill. The war party includes: 
1. Raven (all versions, except Kwakiutl). 


2. A slippery species of fish: Halibut (Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
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Newettee, Haida, Nootka, Makah); Skate (Nootka, Makah); 
Flounder (Makah); Devilfish (Tsimshian). 

3. A fire-making creature: Red Cod (Tsimshian); Wren (Newet- 
tee). 

4. Other miscellaneous creatures are present in all versions; there 
are no animitized objects in the group. 

IV. A special canoe is procured with which to make the journey: Raven 
sends for the canoe of Killer Whale (Tsimshian, Newettee); Raven 
fails in making a canoe of cedar, but succeeds with maple (Haida); 
Raven uses his folding canoe (Newettee). 

B. The travelers come to the house of the Master of the South Wind, but 
they encounter difficulties. 

I. The wind is so strong or so gaseous that the warriors are driven 
back or caused to faint (Newettee, Nootka); a weak, broken- 
winged gull succeeds where the stronger birds have failed 
(Nootka). 

II. Cockle tries to kick the Master of the South Wind down the beach, 
but cannot move him (Tsimshian). 

C. The travelers place themselves in selected positions (all versions). 

I. The slippery fish: before the door (Tsimshian, Newettee, Kwakiutl, 
Nootka); on the floor (Makah); Halibut in two rows before the 
door, birds behind them (Haida). 

II. Heron and Kingfisher at the back door (Nootka). 

III. Devilfish ordered by Raven to stand outside the door; he fails to do 
so, however (Tsimshian). 

IV. Fire-maker enters the house: Red Cod (Tsimshian); Wren (Newet- 
tee). 

V. Mouse enters the house (Makah). 

D. The house-owner (Master of the South Wind) is attacked (all ver- 
sions). 

I. He is driven from his house: by smudge kindled by Red Cod 
(Tsimshian) ; by fire kindled in his stomach by Wren (Newettee) ; 
by Mouse biting his nose (Makah); by general attack of the ani- 
mals (Nootka); Master comes out wearing his dance hat for no 
given reason (Haida). 

II. He slips on the fish and is captured (all versions). 

E. The Master of the South Wind escapes death from clubbing by prom- 
ising good weather alternating with rain (Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
Newettee, Haida, Nootka); he blows his tormentors home, perspira- 
tion from his exertions causes rain (Makah). 


Comparison of the Northwest Coast tale with the Asiatic myth may 
now be drawn. In its introductory incidents the Northwest Coast story is 
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unique. In all versions, except the Makah, the blowing of the South Wind 
is provocative; a feature unknown in the Asiatic story, it represents a re- 
working of the plot in accordance with cultural interests. In this respect 
we may note that the introduction is the most variable portion of the 
Asiatic myth. Thus the story, both in Asia and in America, shows the 
common tendency to easy alteration of the introduction. The behavior of 
the wind results in a punitive expedition being decided upon. Herein is 
the first congruity to the Asiatic tale: the revenge and punitive motive 
marks the Japanese, Mentawei, Minaha, Sangir and Tose-Oensa versions. 
The travelers constitute a hostile war party in the versions of Mirzapur 
and To-Radja. 

The journey of Raven’s party by sea figures conspicuously in the North- 
west Coast tale. In the versions of Mentawei, Sangir and Tose-Oensa the 
travelers also journey by boat. 

In the Asiatic stories the pusillanimity of the adventurers is an essential 
element of the plot, a point which received its due emphasis from Aarne." 
This feature, which grew to be the focal point of the story recorded in its 
European versions by the Grimm brothers, is also retained by the North- 
west Coast Indians, though without its Old World emphasis. Notable is 
the Nootka version wherein the strong birds fail to make a landing against 
the force of the strongly blowing, gaseous wind, after which, Gull, “not 
withstanding its weak eyes and broken wings”, succeeds. 

In all versions, Asiatic and Northwest Coast, the attack against the vic- 
tim is made in the victim’s house, to which the adventurers have jour- 
neyed. 

Though the placing of the animals does not have an elaborate com- 
plexity in the Northwest Coast story, as is characteristic of the Asiatic and 
European versions, it receives a sort of compensatory repetitive emphasis. 
The animals that attempt a direct attack fail in their efforts. Then Raven 
gives specific instructions for the crucial placing of the effective animals in 
such a way as to accomplish their object. In all versions, Halibut, alone 
or with other fish, lies in the door-way. 

The manner of the successful attack is greatly altered in the Northwest 
Coast versions, as compared to the Asiatic, but again the basic identifica- 
tion remains. In Asia the victim attempts to light the fire, and is attacked 
by the egg or other thing hidden on the hearth. In several versions she is 
first awakened by the activities of Mouse (Sangir, Tose-Oensa, Minaha), 
or by the biting of Bed Bug (S. Sumatra), or the odor of the excrement or 
Musk Ox breaking wind. All of these elements are present in deviant 
form in one or more Northwest Coast versions. In the Tsimshian and 
Newettee versions fire is kindled to drive the Master of the South Wind 


13 Aarne, op. cit., p. 162. 
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from his house in discomfiture. In the Makah version the biting of the 
mouse does the trick. The effect of the odorous gases upon the companions 
of Raven has already been made note of. 

In all the Asiatic versions the victim, in trying to escape from her house, 
slips upon the slippery thing in the door-way. The identical mishap oc- 
curs in all versions from the Northwest Coast. For falling rice-mortars or 
hard stones upon which the victim breaks her neck, the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast have substituted war clubs—which are objects hard 
enough. But instead of bringing the unfortunate victim to a total demise, 
the raconteurs of the Northwest Coast forego this bit of sadism to permit 
their heroes to strike a satisfactory bargain for good weather, though 
‘realistically, weather which is not too good. The student of folklore ought 
not to begrudge them this liberty with the original. 

In consideration of the total configuration of the facts just cited, the 
probability of an Asiatic pre-Columbian origin of the Northwest Coast 
myths of Raven’s War on the South Wind is inferred. The structure (in- 
ternal)'* and the proximity (geographical) lead to this conclusion. 
Though the gap in distribution through China and Siberia remains a 
problem, it is not a conclusive negative. For China the folkloristic mate- 
rials are inadequate. For the Bering Sea area, however, the folkloristic 
materials are definitely negative. Except for one Chuckchi myth recorded 
by Bogoras, which involves the element of bad weather and the conse- 
quent conquest of the Wind by a hunter,” a war of the animals upon the 
Wind is definitely unknown to the Eskimos and the peoples of eastern 
Siberia.’® Other ethnological evidence indicates the relative recency of 
these people in the area under consideration, and we must infer that the 
diffusion of the Wandering Animals and Objects Tale occurred before 
the establishment of the present inhabitants in the Bering Sea regions. 

Closely related to the subject of this paper, but beyond its scope, is the 
question of the origin and derivation of the story of Big Turtle’s War 
Party, a myth of immense popularity among the aborigines to the east of 
the Rocky Mountains. In this intriguing story the Wandering Animals 
Tale is usually linked to the familiar Tar Baby Escape (the ruse of feign- 
ing an affinity for the method of destruction proposed by the captors). 

This myth complex has been subjected to detailed analysis as to its 
occurrence in North America by Dr. Katharine Luomala.’* Though the 


14 Cf., the discussion of principles and methods for folklore analysis presented by Archer 
Taylor in “The Black Ox”, Folklore Fellows Communications, No. 70, 1927, pp. 1-16. 

15 Waldemar Bogoras, “The Folklore of Northeastern Asia, as compared with that of 
Northwestern America”, American Anthropologist, 1V, 1902, p. 649. 

16 Boas, op. cit., pp. 567-570. 

17 Katharine Luomala, Big Turtle’s War Party: A Study in Comparative Mythology (M.A. 
Thesis, University of California, 1931, unpublished). 
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problem of the origin of Big Turtle’s War Party is too complex for Dr. 
Luomala to make any conclusion without further research, its similarity 
to the Musicians of Bremen Tale is so striking as to be highly suggestive 
of historical connection. I can see no possibility of its derivation from 
Raven’s War on the South Wind for the reason that it lacks most of the 
distinctive elements of the Northwest Coast Tale, while containing cer- 
tain characteristics of the European version. Should a European or African 
origin of Big Turtle’s War Party be established, we shall then have the 
notable phenomenon of a globe-encircling diffusion of a plot in an east- 
ward and westward movement from an Asiatic center to an ultimate 
meeting on the North American continent. 
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A JICARILLA APACHE EXPEDITION AND SCALP DANCE! 


BY Morris Epwarp OPLer 


Ganoso and his sons went out to the Plains country. They were with a 
group. The enemy were coming, many of them. But there were only seven 
Jicarilla families. There were six Ute families with thern. 

There was one Ute girl who was menstruating. She was sitting all alone 
by herself.? She was mixing mush. She held up the mush stick and said, 
“Let there be good weather.” They always ask for good weather like this. 
She didn’t know that two of the enemy were standing right outside, for it 
was dark, it was night. She was sitting at the entrance to a dwelling. One 
of the enemy reached over and took the mush off the stick. Then she no- 
ticed that two persons were walking away from the camps. She crawled 
out. She saw two forms going to the other side of the hill. She went a lit- 
tle way. She said in a loud voice, “Who came over here where I am? Two 
people came over to the place where I was. Were you Ute or Jicarilla?” 

The people talked to each other. Everyone said that no one had done 
this. So three Ute and two Jicarilla went out to look for these two fellows 
to see who they were. They went over four hills. They saw people there 
getting ready for war, having a war dance to make them brave. There 
were many of them. That is why they were so brave and came around and 
saw this girl. So the scouts came back and told the people. The Ute and 
the Apache were all worried. They kept awake all night. They went out 
frequently in groups of four or five to see whether the enemy were coming. 

When the morning star arose, the Ute chief addressed the people.* “Get 
up, eat much so that when you get killed by the enemy you will swell up 
quickly.” He said that because he didn’t think they had any chance. It 
was just like saying, “We can’t possibly win. We are all going to be 
killed.” 

Then the Jicarilla chief got up and spoke. “Now all of you get ready. 


1 This tale was narrated in the spring of 1935 by an old Jicarilla Apache, Alasco Tisnado, 
during field-work sponsored by the University of Chicago, Columbia University, the South- 
west Society, and the National Research Council. It represents a type of story frequently en- 
countered among the Jicarilla. The protagonists are individuals remembered by the living 
(the San Pablo of the tale has grandchildren alive today, for instance) but their deeds reach 
almost mythic proportions. Such accounts cannot be accepted as simple descriptions of past 
happenings even though they stem, in part, from actual events; yet the Jicarilla do not con- 
sider them part of their mythology proper. This particular tale is noteworthy for one of the 
most nearly adequate accounts of the scalp or victory dance I was able to obtain. 

2 Separation of menstruants is not practiced by the Jicarilla. 

8 During the period immediately preceding white incursion the Jicarilla and Southern Ute 
were on exceedingly friendly terms and often camped, hunted, and opposed the enemy to- 


gether. 
[ 10] 
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Eat. Perhaps I'll kill four or five before they kill me.” He spoke to the 
women. “You must be brave,” he said. “When they are over-powering us, 
cut the throats of your children with your knives. Don’t let your children 
be slaves.” 

Then Ganoso said, “Oh, the enemy are just children! Don’t be afraid.” 

Everyone ate in a hurry and got ready. The bravest men and boys each 
had two horses ready. In case one of their horses should get killed they 
had the extra mounts. 

Two of the Ute Indians were watching. At sunrise they came back at 
top speed. The enemy were following in line. The enemy came near. The 
Jicarilla got ready. They put on their war-bonnets. They pulled up their 
bow-strings and tried them. They came and spread out in line too. They 
didn’t know whether it would be war for sure yet. The women were be- 
hind. The Ute had a woman from the Plains people with them, a slave. 
She had been captured as a girl, but she was old now. They were going to 
use her as an interpreter. 

Five tribes were represented on the other side, Crow, Comanche, 
Pawnee, Arapaho, and Cheyenne. There were many of them. Each tribe 
of them had a chief out in front. 

This captive woman walked out. She spoke from about a hundred yards 
away. She asked, “What tribes of people are you?” And they answered 
and told the names of the five tribes to which they belonged. 

The woman asked permission of the Ute to go to them on horseback. 
They said it was all right, and so she got on a horse and went over there 
to them. She went up to the chiefs of the Comanche and Cheyenne be- 
cause they were the leaders of the whole group. These chiefs asked 
whether the Apache wanted peace or war. 

The woman answered, “I guess they want peace; that’s why they sent 
me over here.” 

And then these two chiefs felt the same way. They didn’t want war but 
peace with the Jicarilla tribe. That woman went back to the Ute and the 
Jicarilla. She told them that the enemy were willing to have peace. 

The Ute chief and the Jicarilla chief said, “All right, if they want peace, 
we will have it that way. Sometime we will go to visit them in their own 
country and they can come and visit our country too.” 

The chief of the Crow Indians among the enemy stepped out. He said, 
“T don’t want peace. I want to fight these people. I want to make the 
children of these enemies my servants. I came to fight, not to make peace.” 
Then the Crow chief started towards the Jicarilla. The Jicarilla chased 
him back towards his own line and speared him on the way. 

Then everyone started to fight. No one thought of peace after that. The 
Ute and Jicarilla were few. On the other side there were many. During 
the fight the Arapaho chief was killed at a time when the contestants were 
scattered all over the field fighting. 
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Five of the enemies had been killed. One Jicarilla was shot in the hip 
and fell from his horse. One Ute had been killed too, The two sides sep- 
arated again. The Cheyenne chief started to run his horse toward the 
Jicarilla. The Jicarilla chief started out. They met and reached for each 
other in order to grapple. They both fell from their horses. As they fell the 
Jicarilla pulled out his knife and stabbed the other chief, killing him. The 
Cheyenne chief had reached for his knife too, but it fell from his hands, 
just cutting the sleeve of the Jicarilla. 

The Jicarilla and Ute women and children piled up their parfleches and 
goods in front of them and dug a trench for themselves. They lay behind 
this barrier. The man who had been shot in the hip had two sisters behind 
there. He lay thirty yards from the barricade of the women. These two 
sisters ran out and picked him up and brought him back where the 
women were. 

The enemies were just like mean dogs, They ran after the Jicarilla 
whenever they could. One enemy fell from his horse wounded. Blood was 
running from his mouth as he supported himself on his arms. These same 
two old women ran out with war-clubs in their hands. They hit the enemy 
on his arms and caused him to fall. Then they killed him by blows on the 
head. 

Ganoso paid no attention to the fight. He was back where the women 
were, eating. His brother-in-law, San Pablo, was chief of the people. The 
chief was frightened because the enemy were so numerous and the Jicarilla 
were being over-powered. He called to his brother-in-law and said, “My 
brother-in-law, what are you doing? They nearly have our children as 
slaves. Afterward you can eat.” 

So Ganoso got up without finishing his meal. He drew his bow-string 
tight. He answered the chief and said, “What frightens you? They are 
nothing but girls.” He took the dry meat he had been eating and tied it 
up in a bundle and put it away slowly and carefully. He was not fright- 
ened in the least. 

He walked toward the enemy. He began to shout and he started to run 
after them, for he was a fast runner. When he got near, he shot two of 
them and they fell from their horses. 

By this time the frightened chief, San Pablo, was hiding among the 
women. But now the enemy were all afraid and started to run away on 
horseback. Ganoso turned around and called to his brother-in-law. He 
asked, “My brother-in-law, where are you? Are you weak? Come out and 
cut off the scalps of these enemies.” But the chief wouldn’t come out 
from among the women. He was too much ashamed. Then Ganoso said, 
“You should not call yourself a big chief.” 

Ganoso ran after the enemy for a few hundred yards, The son of the 
Cheyenne chief turned around and started to run after the Jicarilla. But 
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Ganoso just dodged around. When the Cheyenne was near, the bow of the 
Cheyenne broke in his hands and the Jicarilla killed him right there. The 
enemy stopped their flight. Two of them came after Ganoso on horse- 
back. They thought they could kill him because he was on foot. One was 
ahead of the other. The first one was almost ready to shoot. He drew back 
his arrow and just as he was going to shoot the bow-string broke. Then 
the Jicarilla killed him. The other was behind and came quickly. He 
wanted to get in position to kill the Jicarilla, but he could not control his 
horse, could not hold it back. It got too close to the Jicarilla and he could 
not shoot. Instead, the Jicarilla killed him easily. So both of these enemies 
were dead. 

Ganoso called loudly to the Utes (for he could speak the Ute language 
well), “Come on, run after them! They are not coming back to face you 
any more.” He spoke in Jicarilla Apache too. So all the Apache and the 
Ute started after the enemy and slew many. They killed all but fifteen. 
The woman who had been a slave had gone back to her people during the 
fight. She had a good horse and she got away with the fifteen enemies 
whom the Apache could not catch because their horses were so fast. 

The man who had been shot through the hip had blood coming out of 
his mouth. It looked as if there was no hope of saving him. He was 
Ganoso’s youngest brother. Ganoso gave him medicine. He dipped grama- 
grass in it four times and gave it to him.* He used the grama-grass as a 
spoon. One Ute had been killed, but Ganoso’s brother was the only 
Jicarilla wounded. The Jicarilla who had grappled with the enemy chief 
and killed him with his knife had had three horses killed under him. He 
was on his fourth horse when the enemy ran away. 

Everyone had seen Ganoso kill five of the enemy though he was on 
foot. One of the enemies he had killed had worn a war-bonnet. He picked 
up all the enemies’ possessions and the horses. He kept all these for him- 
self. 

Four of the Ute Indians cut off the scalps of the enemy. There were 
so many of the enemy dead that they didn’t take them all. Ganoso himself 
cut off the scalps of the five he had killed. The Jicarilla who had killed the 
enemy from the horse took that scalp off himself. The two women took 
off the scalp of the enemy they had killed too.> Ganoso had had many 
horses before, but he had still more now. The one who had killed the 


enemy with a knife was Ganoso’s nephew.® 


4Four is the Apache sacred number. Grama-grass is a ceremonial specific much used in 
ritual to cure wounds. 

5 Only Jicarilla who “knew how”, who possessed particular ceremonial knowledge con- 
cerning war-path and raid, could remove scalps. 

8It will be noted that all Jicarilla who have been introduced have been related to each 
other in some way. This cluster of Jicarilla traveling together is evidently to be considered an 
extended domestic family, the basic social segment of these Apache. 
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When they had all gathered together in the afternoon after the fight 
was over, San Pablo and Hndo, the Ute chief, came to Ganoso, for they 
did not consider themselves chiefs any more. The enemy had not been 
afraid of them and had been afraid of Ganoso. So they were no longer 
chiefs. Ganoso was the big chief now.” 

They asked him, “Shall we stay here or move?” 

“We had better move back to the spring on the other side,” Ganoso said, 
The sun was almost set but the people started to move camp to the spring. 

Ganoso, when the camps were put up, spoke to the people. He said, 
“You young people must keep your eyes open and take turns watching the 
horses. We have killed many of the enemy. If more are near, they may 
come here and steal these horses. And some of these horses are not used to 
us. They might run away.” 

They stayed there for about two days without mishap. Then Ganoso 
said, “We had better go back now. Those fifteen who escaped may notify 
others and a big group may come after us.” 

So they moved back to another river. They built a camp at the river. 
Another group of Apache joined them. These six men were some who 
always changed the enemy to buffaloes or antelopes when they came upon 
them. They came to the place where the chief, San Pablo, was and visited 
him. They saw the scalps hanging on the poles. 

Ganoso came out to speak to the Ute chief. He said, “You must not give 
the arrows or anything which you took away from the enemy to any of 
these six men, for they do not like to see us fight our enemies and win 
over them. Send your young boys to San Pablo and tell him, too, not to 
give any of the enemy possessions to these six men, because these men do 
not like it. They always change the enemy into some kind of animal in- 
stead of fighting them.”® 

San Pablo came out to the place where the Ute chief was. They all 
gathered together and talked about what they were going to do with the 
scalps. Then the Ute said, “You must ask these six people. Perhaps they 
come from a big camp. If so, we will go back to our country with them 
and take care of those scalps there.” 


7 As this passage suggests, leadership was largely dependent upon outstanding and con- 
tinuous success in warfare and raid. The emergence of a new hero such as Ganoso was likely 
to threaten the power of existing chiefs. The increased prestige and heightened advisory 
function of Ganoso from this point on are apparent. 

8 Until their disposition after the victory dance, scalps were fixed on a willow hoop and 
fastened to poles. The aim was to avoid unnecessary contact with them until the purification 
rite had taken place. 

® Some Jicarilla were said to perform a ceremony which could change an approaching foe 
to some animal form. Such art was not considered kindly by intrepid warriors, whose purpose 
was to meet and dispossess the enemy on all possible occasions. 
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The Apache and Ute chiefs told nothing to these six men about the 
war, though the six stayed there. Finally the chiefs called in these six men 
and asked, “Did you come from a big camp of people?” 

And they answered, “Yes, there are many gathered at our home.” 

The Ute chief asked then, “Did you see any of my people around 
there?” 

They answered, “There are only five tipis of Ute nearby. They are under 
another Ute chief by the name of Mayor. He is a great chief, though.” 

“Is it very far to your home?” 

“Not very far. You can make it in one day. If you start at sun-up, you 
will get there by evening.” 

“We'll move camp tomorrow then. We'll go there.” 

The next morning all started to move camp. The wounded man was 
carried along on a horse travois. When they got to the place mentioned 
they found that the people there had much dried meat and many hides. 
But these six people were called witches because they turned the enemy to 
animals. They called them “No Enemy.” Only the families of these six 
men had no meat. 

By late afternoon they were all there. When all had pitched camp San 
Pablo got on a horse.’® He went around among the people and talked to 
them. He said, “Tomorrow morning, after eating, I want all the men to 
come to my home. I want to talk of serious affairs.” 

All the tribes kept San Pablo as the head chief. The next morning at 
sunrise they all gathered around San Pablo’s home. There were many of 
them. San Pablo arose and talked. He told the story of the war through 
which they had passed. He said, “We nearly became slaves, for we were 
few and in the Plains country. But they could not do anything to us. We 
defeated them. What do you say? Let us go back to our own country, to 
a good place, so we can take care of these scalps.” And everyone there 
agreed. All the tribe called aloud as they do when they see the enemy’s 
scalp. One of the men who knew how to change the enemy into animals 
came over there. He listened. 

The young men of the party were out scouting, looking for the enemy, 
to see whether they were coming. Four of them came from the east now. 
They said, “At a lake to the east there are many buffaloes.” 

Then that man who knew the way to change the enemy said, “I guess 
it will not be right to go back to our country without meat. What will we 
eat when we get home? These people have no meat.” 

Then the chief said, “Yes, I will send some people after meat for those 
who have joined us without provisions. But you are not to go, for if you 
do we will get no meat.” 


10 One of the principal functions of the Jicarilla chief was to make announcements publicly. 
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The chief sent eight young men after some buffaloes for the poor peo- 
ple. Then in the afternoon the chief told the six who knew how to change 
the enemy, “Now tell your people to take extra horses and go to the place 
where the buffaloes are. Pack up the meat, for by now they have no doubt 
killed many buffaloes.” 

These six men and twelve others got on horses and went over there, It 
was Plains country and dangerous, and the twelve went along to help and 
protect these six who were poor and had no meat. The eight young men 
had already killed twenty-eight buffaloes. They had cut them open and 
taken out the entrails so they wouldn’t spoil. These people butchered the 
buffaloes. They cut off the meat of the head and even the hooves. They 
cleaned the entrails and kept them. They packed up everything. Some of 
the buffaloes were not very fat, but all were butchered. At sunset they 
started back to the camps. All had big loads. They piled up willow when 
they got back. They made willow structures, like the old-time house, and 
laid the meat over these."! Inside they built fires and in this way dried out 
the meat. 

The next morning the people began to pack up. The meat they got was 
not very dry, but they packed it up anyway. The camp started to move to 
another lake. The next morning after their arrival the chief got up and 
said, “We will stay here five days, for the grass is good for the horses.” 
This Ute chief, Mayor, understood the Jicarilla language very well too. 

Ganoso got up. He said, “What the Ute has said is not good advice. By 
this time the enemy have gathered forces and are coming after us.” 

Then San Pablo got up and said, “Tomorrow we will move camp.” 

Ganoso knew what was happening, for he had power.’? He said, “Per- 
haps from the east many of the enemy are coming. They will take away 
all our horses. Then how will we get back to our own country?” 

The people were all persuaded by what Ganoso had said. But the Ute 
chief came to San Pablo’s place at sundown and said, “I guess you are just 
like girls; you are afraid to fight the enemy.” 

San Pablo said, “I like to fight, but I don’t want to lose all these horses. 
I am sorry for these poor people. How will they get back to our country? 
It is a long way to our land.” * 

The Ute chief had sixty horses of his own. All the people got busy. They 
took turns watching the horses at night. The horses were kept in one 


11 This would suggest that the dome-shaped dwelling or wickiup, the ordinary house type 
of the Chiricahua Apache and the Western Apache, is an older form of house for the Jicarilla 
than the Plains tipi which they have used in recent times. 

12 A common Jicarilla ceremony is designed to locate lost objects or to discover the where- 
abouts of the enemy. The inference is that Ganoso knew such a rite. 

18 The dependence of the mobility and eastern expansion of the Jicarilla upon the horse is 
well expressed in this passage. 
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bunch. Two watched at a time. They changed guard about three times 
during the night. That night the enemy came and fifty-two horses were 
stolen. The Ute chief who had sixty, alone lost thirty. This was because 
the Ute people did not believe in the danger and were not guarding their 
horses closely as the Jicarilla were. 

They gathered a bunch of sixty-two men and followed, but they could 
not catch up with those who had taken the horses. Ten men had stolen 
the horses. They saw the ten marks of the ropes which were thrown after 
the horses. They came back about the middle of the night after following 
without result until sunset. 

They stayed in that place two days after that. The chief who had lost 
thirty horses got up before daybreak then and said to the people, “Let us 
move camp at sunrise.” Now he was a little frightened. He said, “You 
must rope good horses for the girls and women. And you widows, you 
must keep your horses close to you and take good care of them.” This is 
how he spoke to his people. Now he didn’t wish to stay five days. 

So the camp was moved. They moved all day and covered a great dis- 
tance. While they had stayed in the one place the six families had dried 
their meat thoroughly. 

They always had four or five young men out looking for the enemy. 
About afternoon something was seen walking to the east. They all got on 
horseback and went over there. Some thought it was an enemy. They took 
their clothes off and prepared for war. When they got there they saw that 
it was wild horses. All the people circled around the wild horses. The best 
horses were used to encircle them; the poorer ones were left at a distance, 
waiting. There were about thirty-five of these wild horses. The people 
made a great circle and ran these wild horses around inside till they got 
tired. Then they roped them. 

One of the men who was known to be very mean to horses was roping 
a stallion. The stallion lunged; they always do this. The man caught the 
horse by the head and bit through his ear. The horse lunged and threw 
him away. By the time he got up the horse was running away. He called 
to others, “Shoot him!” Some men shot and killed the horse with arrows. 
He said, “Anyway, I got you. You didn’t escape me.” And he butchered 
it. He took this meat to his camp and used it for food. This man was very 
mean to horses. Every time he rode on horseback the horse would buck."* 
All his own horses had their ears bitten through. 

The next day they started to move camp. Many people got on the wild 
horses and tried to ride them. The horses were bucking. They got to their 
destination. 

14 The enmity of all horses was thought to be earned by any man who treated his mounts 
unkindly. Horses would buck and throw him, stumble into holes, and even waste away and 
die just to spite him. 
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Ganoso said to his brother-in-law, “Let us move camp early in the 
morning, for perhaps our enemy is coming after us.” 

They camped by a river under the cottonwoods. They were at the edge 
of the brush. The people were careful of the horses. They watched them 
closely. 

Ganoso said to his brother-in-law, “Now we must move camp a little 
faster. We want to get to our country, to see the mountains of our coun- 
try pointing upward. I am not afraid of the enemy. I am willing to shoot 
at the enemy and have him shoot at me, but I feel sorry for my people. 
What will they do if they are left in the Plains country without horses? 
It is too far to walk.” 

Then San Pablo got up and told the people what his brother-in-law told 
him to say. So the next morning the people moved camp and traveled all 
day. Now they were getting to the foothills, to hills and rocks. They 
stopped at a spring and made camp. They could see the mountains be- 
yond. The next day they moved the camp. Now they were very near the 
mountains and near to the river too. 

Then Ganoso said, “Now we are going to move camp. On top there is 
another spring. We will pitch camp there. Then twelve of you go back 
and see if the enemy are coming from the east.” 

These twelve went. From the top of the hill they saw many of the en- 
emy. The enemy were lying down flat on the horses to make believe there 
were only horses, but the Jicarilla saw them. The Jicarilla scouts just put 
their heads over the hill a little. The twelve hurried back to camp. It was 
almost morning before they got there. They told what they had seen. 

But Ganoso said, “Oh, they will not come into our country. They are 
afraid of the mountains.” 

They started to move at once. They moved over the first mountain of 
their own country. They stopped to camp at a river. San Pablo com- 
manded all to gather around. He asked them, “You all know the places 
which are good for the horses and where we can take care of these scalps 
too: which place is best?” 

The people talked among themselves. They said, “A good place is the 
one called ‘Bitter Water.’ ” 

“Yes, that is a good place. It is a level place and the grass is good there. 
Early tomorrow let us all get ready.” All day long they moved camp and 
got there by evening. 

Then the chief called the names of four old men. These four old men 
knew at what place they were going to have the dance with the scalps 
and how to prepare the place. When the dancing starts the people are not 
allowed to drink without permission. They can get water only from these 
old men, and it is served from a water jar made of basketry.”® 


15 The Jicarilla water jar is pitch lined. 
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These four men piled together all the possessions taken from the enemy 
and the scalps. They rubbed the fat from the enemy scalps on them- 
selves. They mixed the fat with red ochre and pollen in their hands and 
sang while they were doing this. In this way they were dispelling the 
ghosts of the enemy so they would not come and bother the Jicarilla. 
These were men who knew how to carry the scalps. They blessed the gen- 
eral grounds where the dance was to be held. They offered pollen by 
throwing it to the directions and made a circle of it on the ground, sprin- 
kling it around. The other people dressed up and painted their faces, but 
they did not use the fat from the enemy scalps. If they did that they would 
dream about the dead enemy.’® 

The old men put the scalps on the poles. They prayed as they did it, 
saying, “You must go back to your country.” They were speaking to the 
ghosts of those dead enemies. The scalps were tied with strips of buck- 
skin to the tops of the poles and the poles were undecorated and about ten 
feet high. The poles were pointed at the lower end so they could be driven 
into the ground. No one but those four men could touch the scalps or the 
poles. 

After the four old men had rubbed the fat and paint on their hands, 
they rubbed their hands on their faces. Then they took the scalp of the 
leader of those they had killed, of the chief or leading man, and threw it 
from the west to the east four times. The scalp of the chief was on a pole 
when it was thrown. The place where it landed the fourth time was to be 
the site of the central pole of the dance. The other scalps were placed on 
poles in a circle around the central spot. The old man who knew how now 
held up the principal scalp on the pole and danced with it in his hand. He 
motioned four times with the pole and drove it in the ground the fourth 
time. Then he called aloud and told all the men, women, and children to 
come and have a good time. 

Six or eight men who knew the songs came with the drum. Then the 
dance began. They started dancing in the morning and continued all day. 
The men who had taken part in the war, who had killed enemies, joined 
in the dance from the start. The old men prayed for them first and said, 
“May they have much power, more than their enemies.” The dance is 
really for them; the others join in. 

These men who have come back from the war get up before the people 
just before the dance is to start and tell how many they killed. One be- 
gins, and he has to tell how he did it. He says, “I killed him with a knife,” 
or “I did it with a spear,” or “I used an arrow.” And he must call a wit- 
ness. He says, “This man saw me when I killed that first enemy, and this 
man saw me kill the next.” Then the people know it is so. Then the one 


16 As can be readily seen from this and later passages, the scalp dance is quite as much a 
purification rite as it is a celebration. 
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who has been mentioned as a witness gets up and affirms it. The man who 
did nothing does not get up. He has nothing to say. When a man tells 
what he has done, all the people shout. It is like cheering for him, like 
saying, “Hooray!” for him. The one who is called as a witness must tell 
the truth. The people depend on him. If he testifies that what has been 
said is true the people shout. If not, they are silent. If he should say, “This 
man lies,” the hair of the first man will fall out.’ The witness, if he has 
done some brave deed himself, goes on to tell about it. 

When the weather is hot, the people get thirsty and ask the old men for 
water. There is one of these old men at each direction. The one who is the 
head of it, who knows most about the scalp dance, stands to the east with 
his water jar. He is called “Old Man Who Knows.” 

Any man who has lost his wife within the last year cannot join the 
dance at once. He has to go to that old man who knows and ask permis- 
sion. The old man leads him four times around the dance grounds and 
then gives him the right to go among the people and dance.’* If he does 
this and believes, when he marries again, his next wife will have a long 
life. A woman recently widowed does the same thing. A man or woman 
whose spouse has been killed by the enemy goes to the old man to the 
east. The old man gives him a scalp. Then the bereaved one stands to the 
east with the scalp and throws it down and cries, thus signifying grief. 
Afterward this person can join the dance. If the bereaved does not want to 
throw the scalp down, the old man gives him a bow and arrow and he 
shoots the scalp with the arrow as the scalp hangs from the pole, crying 
the while. 

They danced all day. Those who were thirsty asked the old men for the 
water. When he gave it, he prayed for the one who took it. This was done 
because the scalps were gathered in Plains country where they did not 
know the location of the springs or water holes. The scalps live in the 
Plains country. Should they not pray for the one who drinks, sometime he 
will be lost in the Plains country and die of thirst there. Even the small 
children had to go and get the water from these old men. They handed 
out the water in an undecorated clay bowl. This was used because the 
people cooked in clay pots and ate their meals from clay bowls.!® 


17 Baldness is said to be a consequence of lying and making false claims. The concept goes 
back in native ideology to mythological times, when birds such as Buzzard, which are now 
bald, falsely claimed rights to leadership. (See Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales of the 
Jicarilla Apache Indians, “Memoir of the American Folklore Society,” XXXI, New York, 
1938, p. 119.) 

18 Death is here regarded as an enemy; therefore the rite which redeems individuals from 
the effects of contact with the foe is considered helpful in purifying and protecting those who 
have been contaminated by death. 

19 As is well known, the Jicarilla made and still make a fair grade of unpainted pottery. 
In a description of another scalp dance, lengths of reed are said to have been used for drink- 
ing instead of the clay bowls. 
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One of the men didn’t believe the rule about asking water of the old 
men. He helped himself. The next time they went out to the Plains coun- 
try there was a big rain. After the rain there was a fog. The man tried to 
follow some run-away horses in the fog. He never was found. They looked 
for him for four days, but couldn’t find him, His fate never became 
known. 

The singers with the drum stood to the west and faced the east. The 
people went around the center pole where the main scalp was. That was 
the dance. The singers were not dancing with the others. Men, women, 
children, all mixed, went around the pole. Only the drummers sang, not 
those dancing. 

During the day, when they danced around the pole, they shouted at the 
scalp. Even the women shouted. The men with bad tempers yelled all the 
time. They advised them to do it. They said, “Shout in a loud voice. Get 
rid of it now. Get rid of your temper on the enemy.” Anyone who had 
been evil, who had stolen a girl or stolen some goods and wanted to get 
rid of his guilt and evil, shouted loudly at this time and got rid of it. 
They threw things at the scalps, hit them with sticks and rocks. Those 
who wanted to shoot arrows at them asked the old man and were given 
arrows by him. Then they shot at the scalps. They spat at them. They 
did everything they could to them. 

Any man who had taken a prisoner for a slave, held him and made him 
dance around the pole, around the scalp. When they dance with the slaves 
they think of them as of their children, so that the prisoners can’t hurt 
them or be superior to them in any way. The prisoners did not understand 
the speech of their captors, so after the dance they spat four times in the 
right ears of the prisoners and four times in the left ears of the prisoners 
so that they would learn the language quickly.” After the dance they took 
off the clothes of the enemy prisoners and threw them to the east and 
gave them new clothes.”* This is to send away the ghosts of those with 
whom they have associated. 

In the morning the old men stood in the four directions. In the after- 
noon all four gathered at the south side. When the sun was setting the 
old man in charge said, “Let us eat supper.” Then the dancing stopped 
for the time. He said, “You all have ears to hear. After supper we are all 
coming back. Then let the girls choose the men they like and have a social 
dance.” The old man who had charge of the dance was called grandfather 
even though he was no relation to some who used the term. 


20 Adult males were not taken prisoners. Children between the approximate ages of two 
to twelve and women were sometimes held captive. 

21 Jicarilla who had been captured by the enemy and who escaped were obliged to undergo 
a ceremony and dispose of the clothes they had worn before they could enter the camps. Any 
prolonged contact with the enemy was thought contaminating. 
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During the time of this scalp dance nothing sour may be eaten or the 
teeth will fall out and one will become blind and deaf. Anything hot 
eaten at this time will also cause the teeth to fall out. No salt is allowed. 

When all were through eating they began to come back. It was evening 
now. The old man was the leader at this place. He was even above the 
chief. The chief had nothing to say until the dance was over. They danced 
all night. They did not allow anyone to drink at night. One man guarded 
the water so no one could drink. 

For the social dancing the men and women were in a circle around the 
center pole. The men were on the right side facing inward; the women 
who chose them were on the left. The women chose the men they liked. 
The men circled around first. A woman chose a man by stepping in the 
circle to the left of him. They danced the way the sun goes. The men do 
not pay the women who choose them for the social dancing. They have 
earned this dance from the enemy by knife and arrow and don’t have to 
pay. This dance is for redemption and not for amusement. Therefore 
there is no pay. A woman does not have to dance with the same man the 
second night. If she wants to dance with another man she may do so. No 
intercourse is allowed during the time of this dance. They are dancing to 
bring back those who have had a hard time, who have taken great risks. 

A fire was built a little distance away when it got cold. The old men, 
the leaders built it. They made it with a fire drill and prayed as they did 
it. They built four fires, one in each direction. The prayers give long life 
and a belief in these things. 

Two drums were used at the night dancing, one on the south side, and 
the other on the north. Those on the south side sang a song and then it 
was the turn of the ones on the north. There were four men in each 
group, four singers. Women can be in the group too, if they know the 
songs, for they have good voices. These songs were different from the 
ones sung during the day. The name of this evening social dance is “Peo- 
ple Circling Around.” At the night dance also they shouted at the scalps 
to rid themselves of bad tempers and evil ways. 

The name of the second dance of the night is “Something Good Is 
Lying.” The idea is that it makes the people happy. In the second dance 
the children were in back. They danced this one till morning. Then the 
old man told them to eat and they went to do so. 

These four old men never slept and never went home. They stayed 
right on the grounds and food was brought to them. They were supposed 
to stay there four days and four nights without leaving the place or sleep- 
ing. 

The name given to the last dance of the whole ceremony is “A Big 
Group Circling Around.” After that dance the families line up, but the 
dance is no different from the regular night dance. Towards morning of 
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the last night the people were all circling around in this dance. The chil- 
dren were dancing behind the older people. They danced briskly and 
made the dust fly. Everyone was shouting. Sometimes they have eight 
songs so that this dance will last long. Finally the old man said, “Now let 
us stop dancing.” Then the men with the drums all came together and the 
people still stood in a circle. 

The old man told them, “Stay where you are until I pray.” Then he 
prayed. Then he said, “Now all you families get in line.” The people of 
each family lined up facing their homes. The father stood first, his wife 
behind him, and the children behind them. Then the old man prayed, 
“Let these people be brave when they meet the enemy and let them have 
good luck and long life. Let them defeat the enemy and win their pos- 
sessions.” 

There was a man who didn’t believe it. He went back home before he 
should have gone. He said, “It is all foolishness.” He went home to sleep. 
He kept sleeping and never woke up. The people tried to wake him but 
couldn’t. He was sleeping forever. 

After the dance was all over, they moved camp. They cannot stay there 
where they have camped. Even if they are very sleepy they must move. It 
is just as if someone had died in that place.** After they had moved to the 
next place and pitched camp, the old men slept for about two days and 
two nights to make up the sleep they had lost. 

The old man who had taken charge of the dance collected the scalps 
and all the possessions of the enemy. He took them to his own home and 
left them there for four days. Then he returned them to the men who had 
captured them, the men to whom they belonged. He put up a pole in his 
house and left them there for four days and then he distributed them. 

When he returned these things to their owners, he motioned four times 
and then handed the article back. The old man received no pay. He 
prayed for the whole tribe, but he was not paid for that. 

After the owner of the scalp got it back from the old man, he kept it. It 
was something good. At a scalp dance or any dance he wore it on the back 
of his head or on his clothes or carried it. It showed that he was stronger 
than the enemy. The hair was sewed in a fringe on the best clothes, the 
clothes worn to a dance. Men did not wear such clothes to war; they took 
good care of them. 

This scalp dance I have described-is the kind of ceremony these people 
had. They danced four days and four nights. Then Ganoso was very 
happy, for the people had listened to him. 


22 The Jicarilla always move camp from the site of a death. 
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FOLKLORE OF EASTERN MIDDLE PARK, COLORADO! 


BY Rona.p L. Ives 


INTRODUCTION 


Early in the progress of detailed physiographic studies of the Colorado 
headwaters area, located just west of the Continental Divide, largely in 
Grand County, Colorado, the writer first made contact with the extensive 
and atypical folklore of the region. Since 1932, as field studies progressed, 
additional folklore data were collected, and, where possible, the approxi- 
mate sources determined. A discussion of this material, its probable ori- 
gins, and the factors now influencing it, comprises this paper, which 
should be regarded as a preliminary survey of an involved and ever- 
changing subject. 

In Middle Park, where until recently communication with the “out- 
side” (Denver) was impossible for several months during the winter; ex- 
treme isolation even within the park was commonplace; climatic extremes 
were and are great?; diets were not only inadequate, but substantially 
vitamin-free; and the major emotional outlets were drink and religion; it 
is natural to find an extensive folklore. Today, although most ranches are 
on a party line and R.F.D. route, subscribe to a newspaper and several 
magazines, and keep the radio on from sunrise to midnight, a small part 
of this folklore still survives. Many of the tales told around the stove in the 
general store consist only of the “imaginary experiences with women who 
never existed” which are described wherever men congregate and run 
out of idas. Some of the others, however, are derived from early tales of 
the Indians, the French fur-trappers, the Mormon pioneers; or constitute 
fascinating chapters in the historical apocrypha of the region. The more 
recent tales of railroading, mountaineering, and the tourist trade are ac- 


1 Field studies supported by grants from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

2 Martin, R. J. “Climatic Summary of the United States, Section 22, Western Colorado,” 
Govt. Printing Office, 1933. Ives, R. L. “Weather Phenomena of the Colorado Rockies,” Jour. 
Franklin Inst., 226: 619-755, 1938; “ ‘River Fogs’ of Middle Park, Colorado,” Bull. Amer. 
Met. Soc., 20: 415-417, 1939; “Colorado Front Range Crest Clouds and Related Phenomena,” 
Geog. Rev., 31: 23-45, 1941; “Chinook Winds in Northern Colorado,” Amer. Jour. Sci., 35: 
138-142. Few local residents know of the Hayden Surveys (1870-72), although the Hayden 
reports, in many instances, contain the only written descriptions of the geology and topog- 
raphy of parts of Middle Park. The work of William H. Jackson (1843—), official photog- 
rapher during the Hayden surveys, has become well known recently, due in large part to the 


efforts of the National Park Service. Jackson, W. H. “Time Exposure,” New York (Putnam), 


1940. 
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tual accounts of the more interesting or amusing minor episodes of the 
unwritten history of Middle Park. 

Many of the tales, recitations, and songs of the mountain area are de- 
cidedly earthy, containing Anglo-Saxon vulgarisms where more “genteel” 
persons would prefer Latin-derived circumlocutions. This is a reflection 
of the close-to-earth daily life of the people, and of their ingrained habit of 
direct and concise speech, and should not be used as evidence of moral 
depravity. Profane and obscene terms, in many mountain areas, are 
standard items of conversational punctuation. 

Local folk songs seem to reflect, in their minor key and plaintive word- 
ing, the psychological effects of solitude, hunger and cold, As is common 
throughout the west, the folk songs are not happy, and even those that at 
first hearing might be classed as humorous are “well flavored with 
quinine”. 

So far as can be determined, the folklore of Middle Park is not com- 
munity property in any sense of the word, but is held by various small 
interrelated groups, each having its own songs and stories. Sometimes dif- 
ferent members of a single family have radically different repertories of 
tales and songs. 

In the less populous parts of Middle Park, where human contacts are 
relatively infrequent, chronic isolation, both physical and intellectual, has 
a definite effect on the personalities of the residents, evidenced by a crude 
and sometimes barbaric sense of humor, accompanied by an almost in- 
finite compassion. 

Collection of the folklore of a definitely literate, intelligent, and pro- 
gressive people, who for more than a decade have been in relatively close 
communication with “outside”, despite topographic isolation, is a far more 
difficult task than a study of similar material in areas where the literary 
standbys are the Bible, the “Doctor Book”, and the mail-order catalog, and 
where radios are little-known and seldom listened-to. 

Whether the folklore of this area is decadent, and doomed shortly to 
oblivion, or is merely undergoing adjustment to changed environmental 
conditions, remains to be seen. It is certain that much of the very old ma- 
terial, dating from pioneer and Indian days, will soon be forgotten. Should 
this attrition be compensated for by accretions of new material, the state 
would be one of flux. If, however, few or no additions are made, then 
local folklore can only be classed as decadent. In the absence of collections 
of material known to past generations, this uncertainty can only be re- 
solved by a reinvestigation of the area at some time in the future. 


TaLes 


Although the folk tales to be heard in isolated sheep camps, mining 
towns, and fire lookouts are numerous and lengthy, condensed summaries 
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of a very few will serve to indicate the types of stories. In many instances, 
each informant who knew a given story had his own version, differing in 
details, but not in general plot, from all the others. 

From the Indians, probably the Uncompahgre Utes, comes the tale of 
Half Bull, here presented in the nearest reasonable English rendition of 
the sheepherders’ jargon, a mixture of English, Spanish, Ute (?) and 
gesticulations, in which it was told. 


The Tale of Half Bull 


“Once in the very distant past, before soldiers came on horses (about 
1844), a chief had a very beautiful daughter, who turned away many de- 
sirable suitors, and even refused to marry the man of her father’s choice, 
flatly declaring that she was too good for any man, and that she would 
not marry at all. 

“Becoming aware of this unheard-of behavior, the tribal deity, after due 
cogitation, evidenced by earthquakes and auroral displays, decided that 
something should be done about it, assumed the form of a bull moose, and 
came forth from the underworld to set things right. 

“Capturing the chief's errant daughter after a chase lasting many days 
and nights, the tribal deity, still in the guise of a bull moose, gave her 
practical instruction in the duties of a wife, and returned to his home in 
the underworld, confident that a lesson had been taught. 

“Some time later, the chief's daughter gave birth to a monster, appar- 
ently a man-moose hybrid, having two legs, no arms, hoofs, the horns of 
a moose, and a long prehensile tail (in one version, this monster was a 
centaur-like entity, with four legs and two arms). This weird creature, 
which was named Half Bull, was found to be immortal. 

“Upon reaching maturity, Half Bull, who became larger than two men, 
evidenced a great lust for young Indian women who were of age but re- 
fused to marry, and spent much time chasing such tribal miscreants. 
Those who could not outrun him were never again seen alive. 

“For generations this monster terrorized the countryside, until young 
Indian women took husbands as soon as they were of age, and Half Bull’s 
violent desires went unsatisfied. 

“Finally, in desperation, Half Bull began chasing married women, 
which caused them to have miscarriages, and the chiefs became angry, 
and held council. Assembling hunters from all nearby regions, they sur- 
rounded Half Bull, chased the monster until he fell into a deep hole,* and 


8 Like the description of the monster, the location of this pit is somewhat indefinite. One 
informant, a part-Indian sheepherder near Rand, believed that the place was somewhere to 
the west, on the other (west) side of the mountains (Park Range). Inquiries in that area, 
made in an effort to secure additional versions, were unsuccessful, but disclosed that in former 
times the Utes threw captives, with arms and legs broken to prevent escape, into steam caves 
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piled rocks upon him so that he could not escape. Thereafter, young In- 
dian wornen did not marry until they chose. For many years after his 
capture, Half Bull struggled to escape, and the ground shook; but finally 
he became discouraged, and the earth is now still.” 

This legend, which has approximate counterparts in classical mythol- 
ogy, is apparently not native to Middle Park, for moose are not now, and 
probably never were, common in the area. Whether this tale was brought 
by the Utes when they migrated to Middle Park, or was later learned 
from some neighboring tribe, such as the Arapahos, whose mythology 
closely resembles the Ute, is not known. 

The extensive apocryphal zoology of the region, containing lengthy 
and detailed descriptions of several score imaginary and impossible ani- 
mals, seems to have originated, in large part, with the French fur-trappers, 
many of whom, in the period from about 1790 to about 1830, wintered in 
Brown’s Hole, on the Green River, in extreme northwestern Colorado. 
During the last two decades, with the coming of college-educated guides 
and ranger-naturalists, many of these fictional creatures, such as the Rack- 
abore (Fig. 1), have acquired Mendelian traits. Descriptions of a num- 
ber of these fantastic beings have been published elsewhere.* 

A few of these creatures are relatively modern inventions, for their 
structure is similar to that of mechanical devices unknown prior to the 
first third of the past century. Typical of these is the “Tripodero”, imag- 
inary inhabitant of sage-flats and chapparal thickets. In such an environ- 
ment, an animal can move with greatest facility when its stature is slight, 
permitting it to run under the branches, but its chances for survival are 
greatest if it is tall, and able to see over the brush. By developing legs 
which telescope like those of a photographer’s tripod, the “Tripodero” has 
increased its chances for survival without sacrificing mobility. Rather ob- 
viously, the invention of this creature does not antedate the development 
of the relatively modern telescoping tripod. 

Quite common are descriptions of the “Sandhill Perch”, reputed to in- 
habit the “Dustbowl” and other waterless areas. This piscatorial anomaly 
not only lives without water, but swims backward through the air to keep 
dust out of its eyes! This tale was originally thought to have been an im- 
portation from Missouri, where, in some areas far from surface streams, 
fish may be caught in water wells. Rather recently, however, another pos- 
sible source has been found. On a painted grave-bowl, approximately 1,000 
years old, from the Mimbres Valley of New Mexico, there is a very clear 
depiction of the capture of a giant legged fish by a man and a boy. This 


near Steamboat Springs. The victims, after some hours of torture, died of burns and suffoca- 


tion. 
4Ives, R. L. “A Mountaineer’s Hangover Zoo,” Outdoor Life, 76: 21 et seq., 1935; “You 
Don’t Have to Believe It,” Science News Letter, April 2, 1938. 
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at least suggests that a tale concerning a fish able to navigate on land was 
known to some of the pre-Columbia inhabitants of the Southwest (Fig. 2). 

Where irrigation is practiced, ranchers are humorously angry about the 
activities of the “Augerino,” a malevolent subterranean creature whose 
sole mission in life is to let the water out of irrigation ditches. This imag- 
inary animal is described as an enormous corkscrew-shaped worm, which 
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Fic. 2. Grave-bowl design showing the capture of a legged fish by two male Indians. Original 
is in the Morris Collection of the University of Colorado Museum. Restored areas stippled. 
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drills a helical burrow a few feet under the surface, and lines its hole with 
silica to prevent caveins. According to reports, the “Augerino” moves very 
slowly; is immune to all poisons and weapons; and cannot change its 
course. No person now living in Middle Park will admit having seen an 
“Augerino,” but the creatures are still supposed to be living, for “Hell, 
the ditches still leak, don’t they?” 
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Local “authorities” credit the conception of these creatures to the effects 
of alcoholic overindulgence, and are prone to cite personal experiences in 
confirmation. To a limited extent, this may be true, for the hallucinations 
reported to accompany delirium tremens might lead to the creation of 
such a chimerical fauna, and it is well known in the eastern United States 
that the frequency of reported encounters with the “Jersey Devil” varies 
in direct proportion to the amount of applejack locally available. 

At least some of the older tales, however, seem to owe their origin to 
the mental disturbances accompanying long-continued isolation, inade- 
quate diet, vitamin deficiency, anoxaemia,’ exhaustion and exposure. 

It is entirely possible that a few of these animal descriptions originated 
in mistaken interpretations of paleontological evidence. “Devil's Cork- 
screws” (internal molds of Laxispira (?), a Cretaceous gastropod) are 
sometimes humorously identified as “fossil Augerinos.” Such errors are 
not uncommon in history, notable examples being the “Yaqui Giant”® 
stories current in Sonora, and the reports of Homo diluvit testis," sup- 
posedly a victim of the Noachian deluge, but later shown to be a fossil 
amphibian. 

In recent years, the apocryphal zoology of the mountain region has 
undergone numerous extensions and improvements, as the various ac- 
counts have been told and retold, with alterations to suit the imagination 
of the teller. At least a few of the nonexistent animals of this region were 
deliberately invented for the edification of “flatlanders”, whose credulity, 
at times, appears limitless. Typical of these recent inventions is the 
“Ratchet Owl”, a photophobic creature that always faces away from the 
sun. In early morning, the “ratchet owl” faces west, but as the sun follows 
its daily course, the bird must turn its head, and at sunset is facing due 
east. To prevent undue strain on its neck muscles, this owl is equipped 
with a ratchet, which permits easy clockwise rotation of its head, but in- 
hibits counter-clockwise motion. At some time during the night, the owl, 
in preparation for the coming day, releases the ratchet, making a fearful 
noise, and allows its head to return to a west-facing position. Actually, the 
sound of “a ratchet owl letting loose” is caused by tree limbs rubbing to- 
gether. 

Major components of local folklore are representatives of the great 
American “Tall Story,” which is neither believed nor meant to be, but is 
interesting and amusing nevertheless. Into this classification falls the tale 


5 Most of Middle Park lies at elevations exceeding 7800 feet, where the oxygen content of 
the air is only about 75% that at sealevel, so that, despite the compensations made by most 
humans, anoxaemia is a complicating factor in all physical disorders. 

6 Ives, R. L. “The Monster of Quitovac,” Masterkey (Los Angeles), in press. 

7 Scheuchzer, J. J. “Homo Diluvii Testis,” privately printed, Zurich, 1726. 
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of Singlejack Pete, the laziest man in Grand County, whose pet beaver 
was trained to gnaw aspen logs into “stove lengths”. 

Many residents of Middle Park recount these tales, particularly those 
dealing with the supernatural, with a touch of disbelief, and are prone to 
classify most of them as “Tall Stories”, even when the legends contain 
definite and verifiable elements of truth. A few of the older inhabitants, 
particularly those obviously suffering from isolation (“bushed”), will not 
tell these stories to “outsiders” for fear either of being laughed at, or of be- 
ing thought crazy and sent to the County Farm. 


Hisroricat TALES 


Among the legends current near Grand Lake is an account of an an- 
cient Indian battle. Prior to white settlement, Middle Park was the tra- 
ditional hunting ground of the Uncompahgre Utes, who were chronically 
at war with the Arapahos, residents of the Plains and eastern foothills. 
During one of these intertribal wars, a party of Arapahos, on rafts, at- 
tempted a night raid on the Ute camp at the west end of the lake. When 
the war party was half way across, a wind of supernatural origin came up, 
overturning the rafts and drowning the invaders, Now, in the fall, in 
early morning, the earthbound spirits of these raiders can be seen wander- 
ing over the lake. So far as can be determined, this legend is more than 
half a century old, and its origin is uncertain. In its present form it cer- 
tainly is not an Indian legend, but may be a modification of one. The 
“spirits” of the raiders can be seen just before sunrise on many fall morn- 
ings, but they are wisps of fog, of physically complicated, but entirely nat- 
ural, origin. 

No accounts of the doings of the Fremont Party (ca. 1844) have been 
heard in Middle Park, although Fremont passed through the area, and 
two of his men are buried near Eldora, just east of the Continental Di- 
vide. This hiatus in the legendary record seems normal, as Middle Park, 
from about 1830 to about 1855, was inhabited only by wandering bands of 
Indians, so far as can be determined from history. 

From the Mormon pioneers and related “Children of Jehovah” come 
wild tales of the doings of Porter Rockwell (“The Destroying Angel”) 
and his band of Danites, who reputedly invaded Middle Park in about 
1860, and “converted” many residents by use of a shotgun when more 
pacific means failed. According to Rockwell’s logic, a dead man is un- 
able to change his mind, so, to be sure that the conversion was lasting, 
each convert was promptly shot. Rather detailed study of the itineraries of 
Porter Rockwell shows that he never was in Middle Park. The reported 
number of his victims far exceeds the population of western Colorado 
(then eastern Utah Territory) in 1860; there is no historical record of any 
such massacre in Middle Park; and no evidence even faintly suggesting 
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an unrecorded massacre has been found. Analysis of these tales suggests 
that they are distorted accounts of the Mountain Meadows Massacre of 
1857, and that the reports, while travelling, largely by word of mouth, 
through 83 years of time and 450 miles of space, gained magnitude as they 
lost accuracy. 

Strangely, although the “impossible” journeys of the Mormon handcart 
brigades have a large place in the legendary history of adjacent areas, 
Middle Park residents seem never to have heard of them. A few miles to 
the north, however, in North Park, accounts in substantial accord with 
published narratives are not uncommon. 

Somewhat indefinite accounts of happenings in Lulu City, a ghost town 
in Phantom Valley, at the head of the Colorado River (sect. 31, T 6 N, 
R 75 W, Rocky Mountain National Park Quadrangle), are current in the 
vicinity of Grand Lake. According to these tales, the town, which rose 
overnight following a gold discovery in 1880, was named for the first pros- 
titute to arrive there. This is not in accord with the somewhat indefinite 
historical facts. Not far from the ruins of Lulu City is another ghost town, 
locally called Dutchtown, concerning which neither history nor legend 
can be found. Several other deserted and unrecorded townsites are known 
in this area. 

During the seventies and early eighties, the upper Colorado valley was 
the scene of many bloody skirmishes as the settlers first fought the In- 
dians, and then each other. Infuriated by a succession of broken promises, 
rapes, murders, and other infringements of their treaty rights, the Un- 
compahgre Utes carried on a continual guerrilla warfare with the settlers 
until 1879, when the tribe was expelled from their hunting grounds in 
Middle Park.’ Numerous tales of the Indian troubles, in large part consist- 
ing of atrocity stories, are still told in Middle Park. In these, as in con- 
temporary histories, the white man is reported as a sinless bringer of 
truth, while the red man, despite his specific classification Homo sapiens, 
is described as a malicious and vindictive offspring of Satan. The actual 
facts indicate that he had a just grievance. No sooner were the Indian 
troubles over than the pioneers began fighting among themselves, each 
town attempting, by force of arms, to become the seat of Grand County. 
Chief among these disturbances was the “Grand County War”,® an ex- 
tremely sanguinary feud between the rival towns of Grand Lake and Hot 
Sulphur Springs. Legends concerning these county-seat wars supply clini- 
cal details not included in recorded history. 

Reflecting in part the bitter range wars of the last decade of the 19th 
century are many scurrilous tales about sheepherders, all based on the 


8 Hafen, L. R. “Colorado, The Story of a Western Commonwealth,” Denver, 209-214, 


1933. 
® Hall, F. R. “History of Colorado,” Denver, 4: 136-143, 1894. 
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premise that zooerastia is a universal ailment in sheep camps. Surpris- 
ingly, sheepmen have no retaliatory tales about cattlemen. 

The Denver and Salt Lake Railroad, connecting Denver with Middle 
Park and points west, is almost entirely the work of David H. Moffat, 
upon whose spectacular and pathetic career many mountain legends are 
based. With plans that had been maturing since 1867, Moffat started, in 
1902, to build the long-dreamed-of railroad to Salt Lake City. Following 
the course of an old trail of the Uncompahgre Utes (see “Old Ute Trail”, 
Central City, Colorado, Quadrangle), at a cost sometimes exceeding $100,- 
ooo a mile, the right-of-way circled and looped upward through the foot- 
hills blasted into the steep dip-slopes of the upturned plains sediments. 
Through 29 tunnels, run with hand steel and black powder by crews of 
“fighting wild Irishmen”, the road progressed upward, reaching Corona, 
on the Continental Divide, 11,640 feet above sealevel, the highest standard- 
gauge railroad point in the world, in 1904. Here, where ties were laid on 
the permanently frozen tundra of the Alpine life zone, snowfalls exceed- 
ing 300 inches annually made winter operation almost impossible. With 
$9,000,000 of his own money invested in the road, and construction halted 
at Steamboat Springs for lack of funds, “Old Dave” Moffat went to New 
York, in a desperate search for additional backing, and there died on 
March 11, 1908, his lifelong dream unfulfilled. Episodes from this con- 
struction, and from the later building of the Moffat Tunnel (1928) and 
the Dotsero Cutoff (1934) are recounted in the towns, construction camps, 
and section-houses along the road. These accounts,’® in general, are in 
close accord with published reports.” 

Most of the railroad legends of this area are similar to those found on 
other mountain divisions, and deal with runaway trains, wrecks, cave-ins 
and avalanches. A few, however, are not common elsewhere, and will be 
summarized here. In days when trains on “The Moffat Road” left Middle 
Park by “going over the hump” at Corona, snowslides frequently inter- 
rupted service for days at a time. On one train, which was trapped be- 
tween slides, was a woman on her way to a maternity hospital in Denver.’” 
Because of the delay, her child, a daughter later named Corona, was born 
on the train, the head brakeman acting as midwife! In another tale, while 
Corona Pass was being cleared of snow by a rotary plow backed up by 
four “teakettles on wheels”, the coal supply ran out. Steam pressure was 
kept up by “breaking out hot boxes and putting them under the boilers” 
until Corona was reached. 


10 Early railroad history here given is condensed from Quiett, G. G. “They Built The 
West”, New York, 1934. 

11 Later data were supplied by Mr. E. M. Greenman, of Boulder, Colo., who surveyed 
parts of the route of “The Moffat Road”. 

12 Most Middle Park residents, when financially able, go “outside” (i.e. to a lower alti- 
tude, such as Denver) for childbirth, operations, serious illnesses and in old age. 
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In common with other mountain railroads, “The Moffat Road” has its 
almost endless series of wreck stories, most of them apocryphal. In one of 
these tales, an entire train left the rails and rolled down the mountainside 
into Yankee Doodle Lake. Later investigation showed that the lead mail 
car was the cause of the wreck, a “green” clerk having piled all the mail- 
order catalogs on the same side of the car. The Moffat also has its “lost 
train” story. During a very severe winter blizzard, No. 3 westbound, seven 
hours late out of Denver, crept out of the Fraser Canyon, whistled for the 
Granby crossing, and picked up speed to cross the Granby Flats. Running 
out of sand a half hour later, they tied down the cab curtains and waited 
for daylight. In the morning, they found the train parked “plumb center” 
in Granby’s main street (“right in front of Payne’s Cafe”, according to 
one version)! During the night, No. 2, eastbound, two days late out of 
Craig, reached Corona without passing No. 3. Subsequent investigation 
showed that No. 3 left the rails just east of the Granby crossing, and 
travelled almost a mile over the frozen highway before running out of 
sand. The engineer reported, during the hearing, that he suspected some- 
thing wrong, for “the going was too good west of Fraser Canyon.” The 
next day, a Chinook came up, melting the frozen soil, and the train sank 
to its axles in mud. Building of 1500 feet of special track was necessary 
before No. 3 could be salvaged. This version, with its Granby locale, is 
current in Hot Sulphur Springs and Kremmling. Granby residents have a 
substantially identical tale, the locale of the supposed occurrence being the 
Kremmling Flats. 

Dating from the early construction days is the tale of the “Phantom 
Wrecker”, which always showed up when needed, regardless of weather 
or track conditions. The locomotive of this train was supernatural in 
many respects, having a “carload of hell” under the boiler, a bale-fire for 
a headlight, and a “Christopher as big as a gold-pan” for a number-plate. 
For a whistle, the engine was equipped with a live banshee, imported 
from Ireland in a silver cage. Pulling the whistle cord actuated a bell- 
crank, which lowered a bottle of Holy Water, “specially blessed by the 
Pope”, into the cage. This made the banshee unhappy, producing a wail 
that could be heard “clear into Utah”. Inquiries in the vicinity of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, elicit a similar tale concerning Dan Casement’s work 
train, used during the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad. In all 
probability, this tale was concocted about 1865 by “some horny-handed 
son of old Erin, whose family crest was a spike-maul rampant on a tie- 
pile”. 


Tourist AND MOUNTAINEERING STORIES 


The growth of the tourist industry has introduced new elements into 
mountain folklore, for the “flatlander”, on his first visit to regions where 
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all three dimensions are measurable in miles, encounters difficulties with 
customs, attire, and terminology. Characteristic of these tales is the “hardy 
perennial” concerning the aged New England spinster who firmly be- 
lieved that buffalo chips were a standard ingredient of western diet. 

Since about 1890, mountaineering has been an increasingly popular 
sport in Colorado, attracting hundreds of visitors from all parts of the 
world.'* Within the last decade, there has been an epidemic of extreme 
recklessness among the climbers, which has resulted in an abnormally 
high accident rate. The grim fatalism, bitter and sardonic humor, and 
excessive quiet drinking in certain mountaineering groups suggests the 
development of a definitely pathological psychology, closely resembling, 
in some of its manifestations, that of test-pilots and nitroglycerine-haulers. 
Typical mountaineering tales tell of a climber who, while falling 2500 
feet from the East Face of Longs Peak, screamed the warning “heads be- 
low”; and poke bitter humor at the coroner who, when called to a moun- 
taineering accident, always brings along a pail and sponge. 

Surprising is the rapidity with which reports of actual events become 
legends in this area. Accounts of search parties in which the writer par- 
ticipated as recently as 1936 have already (1940) become quasi-Homeric 
legends, with the plots and place-names substanially unchanged, but the 
statistics “improved” by the judicious use of a factor approximating ten. 
Overuse of this “Ananias Factor” by local story tellers leads to the anoma- 
lous condition of a man reportedly falling 5,000 feet from a cliff only 
1500 feet high. Such discrepancies are not uncommon in the folklore of 
any region. 


Dramatic RECITATIONS 


Approximately bridging the gap between folk tales and folk music are 
dramatic recitations, which are less flexible than folk tales, but more so 
than songs. In eastern Middle Park, there seem to be no recitations of 
local origin, and the total number of recitations either known or known 
of is small. Known to a considerable part of the male population are a 
number of recitations that can be heard in almost any barroom, labor 
camp, or fraternity house in the country. Typical of these are “Down in 
the Lehigh Valley”, “The Whore’s Prayer”, and “Toledo Slim,” all de- 
picting, in somewhat distorted form, life on the “wrong side of the 
tracks.” 

Placed in a similar social environment, but depicted by an anonymous 
author whose knowledge of psychology and versification equalled his 


sense of the dramatic, is “Madelon’s Prayer”,’* known by only a few rail- 


183 Ives, R. L. “Mountaineering in Colorado,” Colorado Yearbook, 1937-38, 81-82. 
14 It seems probable that this title was originally “The Magdalene’s Prayer.” 
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road men, and by them only in somewhat disconnected fragments. This 
recitation concerns a “disciple of the other Mary,” who, after becoming 
successful in her chosen profession, finally finds true love. On the morn- 
ing of her wedding day, stricken with remorse, and fearful that her 
dreams for the future will be imperilled if the man learns of her past 
misdeeds, she kneels in prayer, confessing her sins, describing her hopes, 
and begging forgiveness. Terminating the recitation is Madelon’s tearful 
and pathetic plea “make me a virgin, just for tonight.” 

Of some antiquity is “The Mormon Bishop’s Lament,” a tale of grim 
disillusionment almost certainly composed by a gentile. One version of 
this is given by Lomax.’® Middle Park versions are less complete, prob- 
ably because numerous lines have been forgotten. It seems likely that this 
recitation and the Porter Rockwell stories reflect the strong anti-Mormon 
sentiment of past generations. 

Although written only three decades ago, several of the verses of Robert 
W. Service have become well enough known to merit a place in local 
folklore. Best known is “The Cremation of Sam McGee”, but “The Low- 
Down White”, “The Harpy”,’® and “The Ballad of Blasphemous Bill” 
can also be heard on occasion. The latter verse is probably remembered 
because several residents of Middle Park have been found in their cabins 
“frozen to death, and all spraddled out, and half eaten up by pack rats”. 
Exactly why Service’s “Music in the Bush” and “The Ballad of Pious 
Pete” are not known to Middle Park residents is uncertain, for both these 
verses could well have been written about happenings in the Colorado 
Rockies. 


Music 


It has been stated repeatedly that America, having no peasant class, can 
have no folk music. Reconciliation of this categorical statement with the 
extensive published collections of Lomax,’® Sandburg,’* and others; and 
with the vastly greater volume of material still remaining to be collected, 
or already forgotten and lost, is somewhat difficult. Many of the songs 
that have become traditional in the more isolated parts of Middle Park, as 
well as in adjacent parts of North Park, can hardly be classified as other 
than folk songs. 

Within reasonable limits, the favorite music of any social unit is a reflec- 
tion of the emotional heritage, the physical and intellectual environment, 
and of habitual occupations. In recent years, with the coming of radios to 


15 Lomax, J. A. “Cowboy Songs,” New York, 47-50, 1933. 
16 Service, R. W. “The Spell of the Yukon,” New York, 1907, pp. 61-67, 85-87, 117-121, 
respectively. 
17 Service, R. W. “Ballads of a Cheechako,” New York, 1909, pp. 45-50. 
18 Sandburg, Carl. “The American Songbag,” New York, 1927. 
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the more isolated regions, some folk music has been displaced by the 
usually-ephemeral products of Tin Pan Alley; other folk songs, after 
metrical improvement, have been reintroduced. Despite the accessibility 
of many tunes, however, only a few are retained by the outlanders, and 
these few, whether indigenous or imported, supply useful clues to the 
past history and present prevailing mood of the inhabitants. 

Observations of local music disclose that many Middle Park residents 
habitually sing to themselves when alone, and that these songs are not 
necessarily those heard at social gatherings. With a number of specific 
exceptions, the quiet, plaintive, solitary songs are of much better musical 
quality than those sung by groups. 

From the early Spanish settlers of Colorado, “La Golondrina,” re- 
putedly the lament of Boabdil,’® last Moorish king of Granada, became 
widely known, and today is the closing number at most “Mexican” 
dances, having a position and significance analogous to that of “Good- 
bye, Old Paint” at western “white” dances, and to “Good Night, Ladies”, 
and “Home, Sweet Home” in other parts of the country. Not quite so old 
is “Cielito Lindo,” a plaintive song of vanished dreams that has, in recent 
years, been widely adopted as a night-herding song. Quite recent is the 
introduction of the lively and Rabelaisian “La Cucaracha,” marching song 
of Pancho Villa’s Dorados. 

“Cielito Lindo” and other laments of similar tenor are commonly sung 
by Mexican section workers, which may in part account for the small 
accomplishment per man-day in the maintenance departments of some 
western railroads. As one section foreman remarked to the writer, “Yeah, 
they sing good, but they don’t get nothing done. We might maybe finish 
something on time, for a change, if you could make the Mexes sing 
‘Cucaracha’ instead of ‘Cielito Lindo’ while they was working”. 

No voyageur songs were heard in Middle Park, although the area was 
at one time rich beaver territory, and was “trapped out” by the French 
early in the nineteenth century. Many nearby topographic features still 
bear French names.” 

Dating from the Civil War period are “Lorena”, a Confederate camp 
song of which the words are ill-remembered; and “Rye Whisky”, origi- 


19 Boabdil is a corruption of Abu Abdallah Mohammed, also known in history as Abdul 
Hamid, and in Andalusian legends as “el zogoybi” (the unfortunate one). The words of La 
Golondrina were supposedly written by Boabdil on the summit of a pass near Granada (“el 
ultimo suspiro del Moro”), in January, 1492, when, during a pause in his march to exile, he 
looked back, and saw swallows flying toward the city of his birth, from which he was forever 
barred. The tune, a Moorish lament probably older than written history, is now known 
wherever the Spanish have gone. 

20 Examples are the Cache-La-Poudre, St. Vrain, and Purgatoire Rivers. The latter name 
is locally corrupted to “Picketwire”’. 
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nally a ballad of reconstruction days titled “Rabble Soldier,” and later a (a 
cow-camp song usually titled “Jack of Diamonds”.*? The usual Middle 
Park version differs considerably from those published, and will be given 
here. 


Rye Whisky 


“O Mollie, O Mollie, for your sake alone, 
I leave my poor parents, my house and my home, 
I’m leaving this country, you caused me to roam, 
For I’m a poor cowboy, and Texas my home.” 


(chorus) 

Rye whisky, rye whisky, 
I know you of old, 

You've robbed my flat pockets 
Of silver and gold. 

Rye whisky, you villain, 
You’ve been my downfall, 

You’ve roped me and throwed me, fr 
But I love you for all. 


My foot’s in my stirrup, my bridle’s in hand, P 
I’m leaving my Mollie, the best in the land. tl 
Her parents don’t like me, they tell me I’m poor, fe 
And say that I never should darken their door. v 


They say I drink whisky: my money’s my own, 
And them as don’t like me can leave me alone. 

I eat when I’m hungry, and drink when I’m dry, 
If I don’t get rye whisky, I'll lay down and cry. 


I'll mount to my saddle, my quirt in my hand, 

And think of you, Mollie, in some other land. 
I'll think of you, Mollie, for your sake I roam, 

For I’m a poor cowboy, a long ways from home. 


When I’ve spent my last dollar, and lie in boot hill, 
Though my chaps will be rotted, I’ll think of you still. 
O Mollie, O Mollie, O Mollie, I cry, 
Just you and rye whisky I'll love ’till I die. 


21 Lomax, pp. 92-94. 
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(alternative chorus A) 
I eat when I’m hungry, 
And drink when I’m dry, 
It’s cash when I’m hard up, 
And hell when I die. 
Rye whisky, rye whisky, 
Rye whisky I cry, 
If I don’t get rye whisky, 
I surely will die. 


(alternative chorus B) 
If the ocean was whisky, 
And I was a duck, 
I'd dive to the bottom, 
And never come up. 
Rye whisky—(etc. as in A) 


The usual tune of “Rye Whisky” closely resembles certain passages 
from Tchaikovski’s Pathétique. 

Perhaps also of Civil War dating, although definitely revived and im- 
proved by blending with popular versions current in the 1920s, is “The 
Prisoner’s Song”, consisting of the words of “Moonlight” sung to the 
tune of “The Ship That Never Returned”. Verses of unknown origin, not 
found in modern printings of this song, suggest antiquity. One of these, 
with its position in the song indicated by quotations from the modern 
version, is:— 

And before my poor darling should suffer, 
That ship would be anchored and sold. 


Now I’ve spent forty years in this prison, 
And I lie on my deathbed in pain, 
But if I had my life to live over, 
I'd live it the same way again. 


And if I had the wings of an angel, 
Over these prison walls I would fly ... 


This verse has also been heard by the writer in the vicinty of New Paltz, 
New York. From an “unreconstructed” Confederate veteran, formerly a 
resident of Boulder, Colo., the writer learned that “Moonlight” was well 
known in the Tennessee mountains before the Civil War. Attempts to 
secure an ancient version of this song from this “old timer” were un- 
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successful, for, as a result of senility and alcoholism, “his thoughts didn't 
track”. 

Although “Barbara Allen” is well known in parts of the Southwest, 
where it has become an almost traditional night-herding song, few Middle 
Park residents have ever heard of it. Two similar versions, both frag- 
mentary, were heard in sheep camps in the vicinity of Willow Creek Pass 
(on the road from Granby to Walden), and from their context, it is ap- 
parent that both versions reached the area via Texas, and that both are 
hybrids. 

Barbry Allen* 


In Dallas town, where I was born, 
And where I got my learning, 
There lived a maid, the fairest born, 
Her name was Barbry Allen. 


And when the weather warmed in May, 
And cactus was a-blooming, 

I went to town to spend my pay, 
And met sweet Barbry Allen. 


Ill-remembered fragments of other verses somewhat resemble those 
known in the Trans-Pecos country. Barbry Allen was so popular that a 
hitching-rack was needed in front of her house, and Sweet William’s 
pleas of love were akin to “shouting down a rainbarrel”. One shepherder 
informs the writer that he hadn’t heard the song since “before the rail- 
road came,” but that it was popular with freighters on the Berthoud 
Wagon Road (now U. S. Highway 40) when he was young and had a 
good job (about 1890). The Texan origin of the cited versions is indicated 
by the “Dallas Town” and “Abiline” references. Their hybrid nature is 
shown by the second verse. In Middle Park, the weather does become 
warm in May, whereas in Texas, May is already “shirt-sleeves weather”; 
but the few cacti** present do not normally bloom until very late June or 
early July. 

Songs of definite cow-country and homestead motif are well known in 
Middle Park. Of these, only one, titled “Starving to Death”, seems to have 
any local implications. This, sung occasionally at public gatherings, seems 
to be a parody of “Greer County” with “Grand County” substituted, and 
some of the verses omitted. Text of the probable original is given by 
Lomax.** 


22 Another version begins “In Abiline, where I was born.” 

23 Opuntia polycantha, Mamillaria vivipara, and several species of Echinocactus and 
Echinocereus. 

24 Lomax, pp. 278-79. 
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Several versions of “Red River Valley”, all quite similar, are popular in 
Middle Park, as well as in other parts of Colorado. It seems probable that 
there are two general versions, one worded for men, the other for women. 
For some years, “Red River Valley” has been a popular serenade at Colo- 
rado College of Education, in Greeley. A “standard” version of “Red 
River Valley” has been published by Sandburg.”® 

“The Little Old Sod Shanty”** is well known in this area, even though 
pioneer dwellings in the mountain region were double-walled log cabins, 
with earth between. Reasonably standard versions of “The Cowboy’s 
Dream”*’ are current, but the chorus is commonly omitted in Middle 
Park versions, and the preferred tune is a variant of “Red River Valley”. 

Of doubtful origin are “Red Wing” and “Nobody’s Darlin’ But Mine”. 
Both have appeared in print, as popular songs, within quite recent years, 
but they contain elements suggestive of rather primitive origin, and may 
be improved versions of relatively old songs. 

Many other songs, probably brought to Colorado when it was still a 
part of Kansas Territory, are known to a very few individuals in Middle 
Park, but most of these are so poorly remembered that texts even suggest- 
ing their origin are hard to secure. 

Apparently introduced by railroad laborers are a number of the wistful 
and nostalgic songs of the Irish migrants to America, and a few of the 
compositions of Thomas Moore. These are regarded as early, rather than 
recent, importations, for the best-known versions are more complete than 
those recently published. Characteristic of these is the well-known “T’ll 
Take You Back Again, Kathleen,” an affirmation of the dream that kept 
many an Irishman digging in the subway, or walking his beat, so that 
“when the pension money came in” he and his wife, on an assured in- 
come, could spend their declining years amid Erin’s green hills. This song 
is best known by the older railroad workers, some of whom are the sons 
of Irish immigrants. 

Local reports tell of the existence of a number of “drillers’ chants”, sung 
by tunnel workers in the early days of railroad construction. No texts of 
these could be found in Middle Park, probably because few construction 
workers settled there. 

Despite its wide popularity among railroad workers in many parts of 
the country, “Casey Jones” seems unknown in the railroad camps of 
Middle Park. Fragments of a similar ballad, “The Wreck of the Old 97”, 
were known to a few section hands at Tabernash. The only complete 
verse known there was:— 


25 Sandburg, pp. 130-31. 
26 Lomax, pp. 187-89. 
27 Lomax, pp. 18-19. 
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“So heed my words, all you railroad women, 
‘A lesson from them you may learn. 
Don’t speak harsh words to your true lovin’ husband, 
He may leave you and never return.” 


Of unknown dating are a few Scotch songs, such as “Mary of Argyle,” 
of which only the tune is known, and “Auld Lang Syne,” which has the 
same quasi-ceremonial significance here as in other parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

Several minor chants, probably originating in the prison camps of the 
deep South, are sung by some of the road workers in Middle Park. Typi- 
cal of these is “Ninety-nine Years”, a droning chant quite similar to 
“Down in the Valley”.** Two verses follow. 


“So wait for me, true love, 
And dry up your tears, 
I'll be out of prison, 
In ninety-nine years. 


And if you aint faithful— 
When I come to you, 

I'll grab out my razor, 
And cut you in two.” 


Commonly heard throughout the mountain region are sentimental 
songs popular during the “Gay Nineties”, such as “Only a Bird in a 
Gilded Cage”, “Sweet Alice”, “After the Ball”, and “In the Gloaming.” 
These have been retained in the area since they first became popular, but 
have become better known recently, as forgotten verses have been re- 
learned by listening to radio programs. 

Numerous recently-composed satirical verses, many of them unpub- 
lished and practically unpublishable, have a wide circulation in this area. 
Representative of these is the “Kansas Anthem”, sung to the tune of 
“Sweet Genevieve”. The best known verse of this is:— 


“Oh Kansas Land, sweet Kansas Land; 
The home of tumbleweeds and sand: 
We cannot leave, we have to stay, 
We are too poor to move away.” 


Some twenty verses, with themes ranging from pathos to pornography, 
were current in Middle Park between 1936 and 1940. 


28 Sandburg, p. 148. 
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Many recent compositions of supposed western motif are known, but 
disliked, in this area. The well-known “Home on the Range” is almost 
exclusively a tourist song; “The Last Roundup” and “Empty Saddles” 
are so thoroughly disliked, perhaps because they stimulate overpoignant 
memories, that some local musicians “can’t remember how it goes”. Such 
so-called “Hillbilly” songs as “The Martins and the Coys,” and “There’s 
a Hole in the Old Oaken Bucket”, seem to amuse Middle Park residents, 
but are not long remembered. 

Religious music in Middle Park, although derived from standard hym- 
nals, tends toward simplicity, regardless of denomination. This may not 
be due to popular taste at all, as the singing of complex musical arrange- 
ments at altitudes exceeding 7500 feet is well-nigh impossible. 
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THE RING OF POLYCRATES IN THE LEGENDS OF 
THE SAINTS 


By C. Grant Loomis 


One miracle of happy coincidence has had an honorable history in pop- 
ular literature and has received some scholarly attention.’ Schiller made 
use of the old story in his poem, Der Ring des Polykrates. The ruler of 
Samos was blessed by such exceedingly good luck, that his friend, the 
Egyptian king, worried about him and urged him to sacrifice some val- 
uable thing in order to avert the envy of the gods. Polycrates threw a 
precious ring into the sea. The next morning, the cook brought back the 
jewel to him. It had been found in the stomach of a fish caught that morn- 
ing. Fate or coincidence could not be averted. The use of the same motif 
in the legends of the saints seems not to have been noted, although hagio- 
graphical records offer a number of interesting variations which are not 
unworthy of comparison with the better known instances. 

A voracious fish will swallow anything, it seems. The recovery of ob- 
jects, then, from a fish’s body is not infrequent and occasions little sur- 
prise. When, however, human vagaries are associated with the return of 
some particular thing, usually a ring or a key, blind chance becomes some- 
thing miraculous. What is startling is the recovery of a designated object, 
a thing with some important human association, under conditions which 
are possible, but which are likely only as a probability set against the long- 
est odds. 

Following the spirit of Polycrates, St Arnold, as he passed over the river 
Meuse, cast his ring into the water. He stated he would believe his sins 
were forgiven him when the ring was returned. A long time later, a fish 
was presented to him, and the ring was found in its stomach.? 

St Lupus, when he was exiled from Sens, threw his ring into the moat 
as he left the town. Shortly before his return, a fisherman caught a barbel 


1See A. Wiinsche, Die Sage vom Ring des Polykrates in der Weltliteratur, Beilage zur All- 
gemeinen Zeitung (1893), Nos. 179, 180, 185, and 188. Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature, A. 2275.5.4, B. 548.2, L. 412.1, and N. 211.1, enlarges the bibliography of 
the treatments in popular literature. See also Johannes Kiinzig, “Der im Fischbauch wieder- 
gefundene Ring in Sage, Legende, Marchen und Lied,” Volkskundliche Gaben John Meier 
. . . dargebracht (Berlin, 1934), pp. 85-103. On pp. 94-95, Kiinzig cites a few saints’ 
miracles. 

2 Bollandist Society, Acta Sanctorum (—=AASS), (Antwerp, 1643—), July, IV, 451, cols. 
1-2, The identical legend is told of St Arnulph of Metz, AASS, July, IV, 435, col. 2, and 
may be due to the likeness of the names as well as to the fact that the day of both saints is 
July 18th. 
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at Melun. The ring which was found in its interior is still to be seen at the 
cathedral.* 

The legend of St Verena tells of a thief who stole a gold ring. When 
pursuit became too hot, he threw the trinket into a river. Another man 
was caught and accused of the theft. Fortunately, the ring was cut op- 
portunely from a fish.* 

St Kentigern’s legend contains a story which is more familiar than those 
just mentioned. King Roderick’s wife, having a guilty passion for a cer- 
tain knight, gave to her lover a ring which had been a gift from her hus- 
band. The king saw the ring on the knight’s hand and slipped it from his 
finger while the man was sleeping. Having cast the trinket into the river, 
the king demanded its return from his wife. The distraught queen, un- 
able to comply with the request, was thrown into prison with but three 
days’ grace allotted to her. By St Kentigern’s aid, a salmon was caught, 
the ring was taken from its stomach, and the queen was saved.” 

Keys are more often recovered from fish than any other object. The 
legend of St Egwin of Worcester is the most familiar illustration of this 
variant. When he was expelled from his diocese for political reasons, he 
decided to make a pilgrimage to Rome to expiate certain sins of his 
youth. He fastened iron fetters to his ankles by means of a sturdy lock. 
Having cast the key into the river Avon, he began his journey. Shortly 
after his arrival in Italy, the key was recovered from a fish caught in the 
river Tiber.® 

St Ambrose of Cahors grew famous because he expelled a worm from 
a woman’s stomach. Since he did not like the throng of visitors who came 
to him as a result of this miracle, he threw the keys of his cathedral into 
the river and concealed himself in a cave some distance from the town. A 
new bishop was elected and consecrated. Some years later, St Ambrose’s 
keys were found in a fish.” 


3 The legend given in the AASS, Sept., I, 255-264, does not have this incident, nor is it 
to be found in the usual Latin sources. See S. Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints (Edin- 
burgh, 1914), X, 7. A similar case is that of St. Attilanus. Cf. H. Florez, Espatia Sagrada 
(Madrid, 1758), XIV, 396. St. Gereboldus stated he would not return to his city until the 
ring he threw into the local river was found. Johannis Gielemans De Codicibus Hagiograph- 
icus, Subsidia Hagiographica, 3 (Brussels, 1895), pp. 108-109. 

4 AASS, Sept., 1, 167, col. 1. 

5 Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish Saints, revised and enlarged by W. M. Metcalfe, 2 vols. 
(Paisley, 1889), p. 521. In the legend of St. Brigida (AASS, Feb., I, 170, col. 1) a missing 
necklace is recovered from a fish. 

®C. Horstmann, Nova Legenda Anglie (Oxford, 1901), I, 371-372; AASS, Jan., I, 708, 
col. 1. 

7 AASS, Oct., VII, 1047, col. 2. S. Baring-Gould tells of St. Benno’s exile. He is said to 
have cast his minster keys into the Elbe and later to have found them hanging to the gills of 
a large fish. Op. cit., VI, 224. This incident is not in the usual Latin legend, MGH. Scrip., 
XII, 60-84. See also St. Ludgerus, AASS, Mar., III, 658, col. 2; St. René, A. le Grand, Les 
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The story of the little boy who wanted to stay away from school offers 
a different motivation. This lad threw the key of St Cuthbert’s church 
into the river. Unfortunately for the unwilling pupil, a large salmon 
caught this unattached bait in its mouth? 

A romantic legend is associated with the Archangel Michael. A certain 
poor boy was destined to inherit the money of a rich man against the 
latter’s will. The man persuaded the child’s poverty-stricken mother to 
sell her son to him. He locked the child in a box and threw both the con- 
tainer and the key into a river. The box was found by a shepherd who 
had the good fortune also to buy the fish which had the key in its stomach. 
The balance of the story contains another favorite motif. When the boy 
had grown to manhood, his identity was discovered by the rich man who 
at once planned to dispose of him. He sent the youth to his distant city 
house with a letter which contained instructions for the lad’s murder. 
The Archangel Michael reworded the letter as an order which charged 
the rich man’s servants to marry his only daughter to the bearer and to 
bestow upon him all his property as well. This happened and the villain 
died of shock when he heard the news. 

St Cadoc sailed with two disciples from one island to another. When he 
learned that his companions had lost his Enchiridion through forgetful- 
ness, he angrily sent them back to fetch it. On the return journey, the 
ship sank in the saint’s sight. Both disciples were drowned, but Cadoc re- 
covered his book from a large salmon which had swallowed it.’ 

St Maglorius recovered a small knife from a fish’? and St Francis 
Xavier found his crucifix in the claws of a sea crab, when he had lost his 
possession some distance from shore.’* Finally St Paul of Leon obtained 


Vies des Saints de la Bretagne Armorique (Quimper, 1901), p. 758; St. Maurilius, Boninus 
Mombritius, Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanctorum (Paris, 1910), II, fol. 152%; St. Cainnicus, 
C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910), I, 158. A certain Mac Creiche vowed 
never to leave his island until the key he had thrown into the sea was found to loosen the 
fetters he had put upon himself. St. Ailbe went to fetch water from a spring. There was a 
large salmon in the water, and the key in question was regained. C. Plummer, Miscellanea 
Hagiographica Hibernica (Brussels, 1925), pp. 55-56. 

8 Reginaldi monachi Dunelmensis Libellus de admirandis Beati Cuthberti virtutibus, ed. 
by James Raine, Surtees Society (London, 1835), I, 148-151. 

9E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Saints of the Ethiopian Church (Oxford, 1928), 
pp. 987-991. 

10“. | . prelibatum codicem in ipsius visceribus ab omni aquarum lesione indempnem et 
candidum invenerunt.” W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro British Saints (Llandovery, 1853), 
p. 64. For a similar story of the same saint concerning a book of Virgil of whom he was fond, 
see S. Baring-Gould and John Fisher, The Lives of the British Saints (London, 1908), II, 28. 
St. Cuthbert let his psalter fall into the sea, where it was swallowed by a seal. When the saint 
reached land, the seal vomited forth the psalter uninjured. Miscellanea Biographica, Surtees 
Society, VIII (London, 1838), p. 74. 

11 AASS, Oct., X, 787, col. 2. 

12 §. Baring-Gould, op. cit., XIV, 631. 
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a bell from a fish,* and St Stanislaw’s little finger was recovered from a 
similar source.’* 

The common factor which associates to the Polycrates story all the in- 
stances quoted is the recovery of an object from a fish. The interpretations 
and implications of this credible accomplishment vary widely. However, 
the will of fate or a divinity which inexorably returns an object supposedly 
lost forever is involved in most of the instances cited. In no case, however, 
can we be sure that the hagiologist knew the Polycrates story. He did 
know that objects were occasionally recovered from fish. From this point 
of departure, he could proceed in two directions. He could add the con- 
flict of the human will with the fate-idea or the divine will, or he could 
make his religious hero an agent of fate. To the first of these develop- 
ments the Polycrates story belongs; to the second and more common use 
belongs the larger number of miracles. In either case, an independent 
motivation might serve the narrator. 


13 St. Paul told count Greythure that King Mark had refused them a bell. While they were 
talking the count’s fisherman came in carrying the head of a large fish in the “guelle duquel 
on trouva la clochette . . . laquelle Guythurus donna 4 St. Paul.” A. le Grand, op. cit., p. 100. 

14 When the saint was dismembered, the finger had been thrown into a pool. AASS, May, 
II, 229, col. 2 and 232, col. 1. 
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FOLKLORE FROM “EGYPT” 


BY Grace PartripcE SMITH 


It may be indicated at the outset that “Egypt” is a common epithet ap- 
plied to Southern Illinois. Although the origin of this nickname is still a 
matter of controversy, the most popular explanation refers it to the speech 
habits of pioneer neighbors to the north. When their grain supply was 
cut off by drought, and they journeyed to the fertile fields southwards for 
corn, they said they were “going down into Egypt.” If the title above ap- 
pears inconsistent with the text at first glance, it will now be obvious that 
what follows is folklore from Southern Illinois and not from the Land of 
the Pyramids. 

Potentialities for folk “finds” in this section of the Middle West are all 
the more appreciable when we review the history of the State. The earliest 
settlers in Illinois were largely of French, German, Scotch-Irish, and Eng- 
lish stock. But later, various other foreign elements appeared, attracted by 
the developing industries of the State, such as mining, railroading, and 
more recently yet, drilling for oil. The newer immigrants included Ital- 
ians, Russians, Swedes, Finns, and others. Among any one of these groups, 
we find traces of the homeland traditions, and practically all of them have 
representatives in Egypt. 

The Negro also belongs in our racial picture. Throughout Egypt, to the 
chance observer, anyway, there seems to be a heavy sprinkling of color. 
Though statistics are not at hand for the whole area we are considering, in 
Cairo, southernmost city of the State, thirty-four per cent of the population 
is colored.’ It is safe to say that wherever the Negro lives, we may be 
sure of “meeting up with” stories of animals and “hants,” besides probably 
observing some of his superstitions in the raw. 

Brief mention may finally be made of the native Indian. Many re- 
minders of Illinois tribes still exist in Egypt, but it is unlikely that the vis- 
iting folklorist can learn anything new concerning the Red Man’s tradi- 
tions. As we know, Indian beliefs and practices have, in general, been 
carefully studied and recorded. Nevertheless, it is possible that significant 
data regarding Indian culture may yet be disclosed by exploration of 
mounds in Egypt, not yet opened, and by the interpretation of mysterious 
rock drawings and sculptures in the vicinity, popularly referred to as the 
work of the Indian. 

Attention has already been given to collecting the folklore of Illinois. 


1 Jllinois; a Descriptive and Historical Guide, Chicago, 1939, p. 171 (W.P.A. Federal 
Writers’ Project for State of Illinois). 
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Adams County, for example, has been thoroughly canvassed for material.” 
For the southern part of the State, we have a miscellaneous collection of 
stories and ballads,* while another survey presents a group of representa- 
tive folk-songs for this same region.* 

The writer offers below additional folklore gathered during a tempo- 
rary sojourn among the Egyptians. Although the whole garner cannot be 
given here, examples may serve as a postscript to that already recorded 
from Illinois. The material follows, grouped under convenient heads:° 


I—ANIMAL TALES 
1. The Bear and the Rabbit 


Incidents involving deceit and trickery are common in narratives where animals 
talk. Anthologies of fabulists contain numerous examples of these traits, as do other 
animal tales from all over the world. Rabbit’s trick in the story below recalls Hesiod, 
Theogony, ll. 535-560, where Prometheus deceives Zeus in the same manner; cf. Stith 
Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature, Helsinki, 1932-1935, Mt.K. 476.1.° 

Informant: Aubrey Land, of Carbondale, who had the story from an old negro 
servant. Although he could reproduce neither the dialect nor the elaborations of the 
original, the story seems, nevertheless, worth preserving. 


A bear and a rabbit decided to go hunting together, probably for a coon 
or a possum. When they finally treed a coon, the bear, being very hungry, 
wanted to eat right away. But the rabbit said, “We must boil the coon 
first, for the meat will taste so much better when cooked.” 

The bear agreed to wait. So the rabbit set about preparing the feast. 
Unobserved by the bear, the rabbit took all the best parts of the coon and 
ate himself. Then, sewing up the bones and discarded portions in the 
skin, he served it up to the bear. When the bear began to eat, the rabbit 
decided it was time for him to leave, so he hopped off into the brambles, 
singing, 

“Mr. Bear ate the hide an’ I ate the meat, 
Mr. Bear ate the hide an’ I ate the meat!” 


2Henry Middleton Hyatt, Folk Lore from Adams County, Illinois, Mem. Alma Egan 
Hyatt Foundation, New York, 1935. 

3 Charles Neely, Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois, Menasha (Wisc.), 1938. 

4David Seneff Mcintosh, Some Representative Southern Illinois Folk-Songs, Master’s 
Thesis, University of Iowa, 1935 == “Southern Illinois Folk Songs,” Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, XX1 (1938), 297-322. 

5 The writer is responsible for titles of individual stories; otherwise, they stand as given by 
informants. Each is prefaced by a brief note. 

6 Hereafter, citations from this book will be indicated as briefly as possible, for example: 
Thompson, Mt. X 922, as in I, 1. 
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1. The Cold Snap of ’83 in Thebes 


Yarns like those below echo the folk-humor of the frontiersman who specialized 
in exaggeration. Frequently such tales derive directly from Old World /iigenméirchen, 
or, if not, are greatly influenced by them. The climax of the following story is rem. 
iniscent of one of the early adventures of Baron Miinchausen when he flogs a fox 
until the animal jumps out of its skin (Thompson, Mt. X 922). For tall tales of the 
cold in American folk lore, cf. Walter Blair, Native American Humor, New York, 
1937, pp. 285-286; Carl Carmer, Listen for a Lonesome Drum, New York, 1936, pp. 
282-284; The Hudson, New York, 1939, pp. 375-376; Esther Shephard, Paul Bun. 
yan, New York, 1924, pp. 104-115; James Stevens, Paul Bunyan, New York, 1925, pp. 
11-30; Lowell Thomas, Tall Stories, New York, 1931, pp. 102-105, 191-205; Harold 
W. Thompson, Body, Boots, and Britches, Philadelphia, 1940, pp. 132, 138, 141-142, 
150, 146-148, 191-205. 

Informant: Wendell Margrave, of Thebes. The story was told by Jim Harbell, a 
seventy-five year old farmer in the vicinity. Variations of this amusing tale are scat- 
tered about Southern Illinois. One has been reported from Johnson County. 


Every time the boys in the grocery store complained about the cold, he 
—Jim Harbell—would say, “It’s not a patch on the cold snap of ‘eighty- 
three.’” And then he would tell his story, as follows: 

“I was out a-cradlin’ wheat in the North Forty (I was a mighty good 
hand to cradle when I was a young feller), an’ I heard Clint Henderson’s 
dogs mouthin’ in the holler. An’ I thinks to myself, sez I, ‘Clint’s dogs has 
got up a deer,’ an’, sure enough, before long, the deer came runnin’ across 
the wheat field an’ I drapt an’ ran over to the fence where I left my gun, 
an’ I picked it up, an’ I drawed a bead on that there deer, but I didn’t 
shoot, for I thinks to myself, sez I, ‘It’s been a long spell since I run down 
a deer!’ (I was a mighty fast runner in those days when I was a young 
feller). 

“Before long, I'd got ahead of all the dogs, an’ I was gainin’ on that 
there deer at every jump. It jumped the fence an’ so did I. I finally came up 
to him just as he was wadin’ into Mitler’s Creek to throw the dogs off the 
scent. An’ just then, the cold snap struck! It got so cold and so fast that 
that there deer’s feet froze fast in the ice. Three times I drawed a bead on 
that there deer’s heart an’ three times I put my gun down, for, thinks I to 
myself, sez I, ‘If I shoot that there deer out in that there ice, I’ll have to 
chop him out of the ice, an’ skin him, an’ pack him home.’ (I was a right 
lazy feller in them days when I was a young feller). So I thought quite 
a spell and finally I got an fdy.” So I went over in the brush an’ cuta long 
hickory switch, an’ I got out on that there ice with that there deer an’ 


7 idy=idea. 
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whipped him until it scared him so bad he jumped plumb out of his skin, 
an’ then I shot him.” 


2. The Super-Mosquitoes 


For tall tales of this pest, cf. Walter Blair, op. cit., pp. 337-348; Esther Shephard, 
op. cit. p. 58; Harold W. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 135, 271; Richardson Wright, 
Grandfather Was Queer, Philadelphia, 1939, p. 41; Lowell Thomas, op. cit., pp. 127- 
151. In Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years (Vol. I, p. 80) men- 
tion is made of tales about the dread mosquito along the Ohio River. 

Informant: Dorothy Pemberton, of Eldorado, whose cousin reported the expe- 


rience. 


The mosquitoes got very bad on the farm in Eldorado. They were get- 
ting so bad in the field where I worked at ploughing. One came along 
beside the tractor and its wings kept on flapping so they all but turned the 
tractor over. I was frightened, but I didn’t have time to do anything, for I 
heard a noise overhead just like airplanes. I looked up and saw the air 
almost black with enormous mosquitoes. Some were coming from the 
north and some from the south. Evidently, they didn’t like the looks of 
one another, and, it seemed, as if they were going to fight. After a while, 
there was a pile of legs and wings in my field as big as a haystack. It took 
me so long to haul the pile away that I had several days’ work to do. 


III—Tates or WitcHcrAFT 
1. The Pig-Witch 


In this story, we may note the common folklore motives: (a) the power of witches 
to transform themselves. Cf. Thompson, Mt. G 211; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
X, p. 315, XI, p. 311; G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1928, pp. 13, 161, 174, 176, 180; Newbell Niles Puckett, Folk Beliefs of 
the Southern Negro, Chapel Hill, 1926, p. 149; (b) in changed form, witches molest 
cattle. Cf. Thompson, Mt. D 655.2; Frazer, op. cit., II, 52, 54, 334 ff.; Kittredge, op. 
cit., Chap. IX (“The Witch in the Dairy”), and p. 484, n. 21; For the witch as pig, 
see J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 6; (c) black, the color assumed by evil spirits. Cf. Thomp- 
son, Mt. Z 133; (d) image (picture) magic. For examples from all over the world, 
cf. Frazer, op. cit., I, pp. 55-58, 92-93; Kittredge, op. cit., Chap. III; Puckett, op. cit., 
p. 157; (e) the effective silver bullet. Thompson, Mts. D 1096.3, D 1385.4; Campbell, 
op. cit., p. 8; (f) disenchantment—by wounding, Thompson, Mt. D 712.6, by shoot- 
ing, Mt. D 712.7; (g) wounds received by witches in enchanted form suffered in 
own person. Cf. Frazer, op. cit., X. p. 317; Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 174, 177, 496, n. 
32; Thompson, Mts. D 702.1.1, G 252. 
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Informant: Dorothy Pemberton, of Eldorado, who heard it from her aged grand. 
mother, a native of Ireland. 


An old woman of the neighborhood who lived by herself went out one 
morning to milk her cow. As she came up, she saw a large black sow 
sucking her cow, but as she got closer, it ran away very rapidly. When 
starting to milk, the old woman got scarcely any milk at all. This same 
thing happened almost every day. So she told her son and he said he had 
heard old people say that witches often took this form and milked cows. 
The way to get rid of the witch was to draw a picture, nail it to a tree and 
shoot it with a silver bullet. 

So he did this, and a few days later, some old woman who lived down 
the road sent for someone to come and see her as she was very sick. So he 
went and she asked him to “please dig the bullet out of the tree,” for she 
was suffering badly. He saw the old woman had been shot and wounded. 
Then the son made the witch promise that she would quit her witch 
work and leave the country. Then he dug the bullet out of the tree and 
the witch left. 


2. The Witch Hare 


Similar to the preceding story, including motives a, b, d, f, g, mentioned in the 
prefatory note. For the witch as hare, cf. Thompson, Mts. D 655.2, G 211.4; Kittredge, 
op. cit., pp. 166, 497, n. 45. For the witch-ball, cf. Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 134, 139. 

Informant: A lady of 82 years, of Carbondale, who did not remember where she 
heard the story, except that it was told in the neighborhood. 


There was an old lady and her daughter who were witches and they 
tried in every way they could to plague the neighborhood. A cow belong- 
ing to some of the people around would suddenly go dry, or one would 
take sick and die. This old woman would come around in the shape of a 
hare. The hounds couldn’t catch her. When they turned the dogs on her, 
the hare would run into a sink-hole in the holler, and when they built a 
fire all around, it would run into the hole. No trap could catch this hare, 
for it would snap every trap they set without getting caught. Well, they 
tried to trap her three times with a steel trap, so they finally got a witch 
doctor to help. He told them to take silver and melt it, then to draw the 
witch’s picture and shoot it. If they wanted to break the spell without 
killing her, to shoot her in the leg. Then they drew the picture and shot 
her in the leg. 

Soon, the old woman’s son came running on his feet [sic] and wanted 
someone to go for the doctor as his mother had fallen and broken her leg 
while sweeping the house! Well, when the bewitched cattle died, they 
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would always find a witch-ball under their skin, one made of dog-hair, 
horse-hair, and rabbit-hair. 


3. The Witch's Countercharm 


The following example of witch activity illustrates in addition the use of spittle in 
magic practices. Cf. Thompson, Mt. D t1oo1, Frazer, op. cit., 1, pp. 57, Ill, pp. 268, 
269, 287, 290; Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 90, 402, n. 206, 421-422, n. 100. 

Informant: Mrs. Grayell Purcell, of Pinckneyville, whose husband’s ancestors were 


Irish. 


An old woman wanted to stay at a certain house one night. The man of 
the house showed her a gun with a silver bullet and told her she had bet- 
ter take the bewitchment off his cows. So she spit on her finger and rubbed 
it slantwise down the cows’ foreheads. The charm was immediately taken 
off and the cows were all right again. 


4. The Nightmare Hag 


A new set of motives appears in this tale: (a) witch riding a person. Cf. Thomp- 
son, Mt. G 421.2; sometimes riding a person to death, Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 220- 
223, 466, n. 78, 527, n. 70; Puckett, op. cit., pp. 51-52; (b) the magic bridle. Cf. 
Thompson, Mts. D 535, 1209.1; Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 18-184, 270, 502, n. 97, 527, Nn. 
70; Puckett, op. cit., pp. 152, 159; (c) the protective broom, cf. Frazer, op. cit., X, 
p. 210; Puckett, op. cit., p. 163; Thompson, Mt. D 1276 (magic broom), Mt. G 212.1 
(witch in form of blade of straw); (d) counting as means of exorcising witches. 
Cf. Frazer, op. cit., Il, p. 54; Puckett, op. cit., p. 163; (e) the number three as magic 
numeral, Cf. Thompson, Mt. D 1273.1.1; (f) sympathetic magic. Cf. Thompson, Mts. 
D 1782, D 1787. Folk-lore in general teems with examples of these various motives 
woven together in kaleidoscopic manner. 

Informant: Dorothy Pemberton, of Eldorado, from her grandmother’s stock of 
tales. 


There was an old man who insisted that the witches rode him, because 
when he woke up he was more tired than when he went to sleep. It was 
this way: The witches came down the chimney, took a bridle from be- 
hind the door, put it on him and rode him everywhere. He wondered if 
there wasn‘t something he could do about it, for he knew the witches had 
been ridin’ him. 

So he asked some of the old people around the neighborhood who were 
supposed to know. They told him to sweep up the hearth, then to pull 
three broomstraws from the broom and burn them in the fire. Then he 
must say: “You can’t ride me, you can’t ride me!” He done it. When the 
witches came down the chimney that night and got the bridle from be- 
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hind the door and came to the side of the bed, he was able, due to the 
spell to tell them to “Be off!” and leave him alone. So the witches flew 
away and didn’t bother him any more. 


5. The Cat Witch (Ogre, Demon) 


That cats must be kept away from a corpse for fear they may mutilate it or spirit 
away the soul of the dead is a widespread superstition. Cf. Thompson, Mts. B 766.1, 
G 352; Kittredge, op. cit., p. 178, n. 41; Puckett, op. cit., p. 470, n. 7, 8. 

Informant: Dorothy Pemberton, of Eldorado. 


A family which lived near a graveyard had one of its members fall sick 
and die. He was in a coffin under an open window and no one was sitting 
with him at the hour of dusk. One of the family went into the room and 
when she got there, she saw what appeared to be a cat, unusually large 
and not at all like an ordinary house cat, for it was unusually long-bodied. 
This cat was crouched on the window sill ready to spring on the body. 
She screamed and the cat then leaped out the window and left. The family 
was careful then to keep the window closed. They felt the cat was super- 
natural and had come to get the soul of the dead person. 


IV—Guost Stories 
1. The Traveling Spirit 


Ghosts as well as witches are powerless to pass running water. Cf. Thompson, Mts. 
E 434.3, F 383.2, G 273.4; Charlotte S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, London, 1883, 
p. 125; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Edinburgh, 1860-1862, 
II, p. 69; W. Y. Evans Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, London, 1911, p. 
38; Folk-Lore, XLI (1930), p. 99, 126. The locus classicus is Burns’ “Tam O'Shanter.” 
Cf. Carl Carmer, The Hudson, p. 381. 

A story very well known in Egypt, with variations of that below which was told 
at a dinner table in Carbondale. A half-dozen persons offered variants. 


At the side of a highway, a woman stopped a bus and asked for a ride. 
The motorman stopped and let her get in. She would not sit in a seat, but 
insisted on standing in the aisle. The motorman talked to her and so did 
the passengers. She told them where she had come from and where she 
lived. By and by they came to a bridge, and a little later the driver of the 
bus noticed that the woman was gone! No one had seen her go either. 
Everyone was surprised and a little confused. Most of them had talked 
with the woman and they all had seen her get on and they all knew that 
she had been in the bus. When they reached the town—a little further on 
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—where she said she lived, the bus driver decided to investigate. So he 
went to her house. Those who came to the door said she had died about 
that time, that is, the time she got on the bus. 


2. The Specter Hound 


The whining or howling of a dog is regarded by the folk as a death omen, Cf. 
Thompson, Mt. B 134.3. “Corpse dogs,” “Hell hounds,” come to fetch corpses, are 
aspects of this general motive, as are black dogs and specter hounds, frequently head- 
less. Dogs are the familiars of witches and the Devil, and, in this animal guise, trans- 
formed souls trail after the Wild Huntsman. Apparently, in the story below, we have 
an example of the death omen, a warning from the dog whose uncanny scratching 
is significant. From the mass of reference material, the following may be mentioned: 
Charles Hardwick, Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, London, 1872, pp. 172, 
306; Mary L. Lewes, Stranger Than Fiction, London, 1911, pp. 67-68, 154-158; Ethel 
H. Rudkin, “The Black Dog,” Folk-Lore, London, July, 1938, pp. 111-130; also, my 
article, “An Anecdote from Hampshire,” ibid., pp. 161-165. 

Informant: Dorothy Pemberton, of Eldorado. 


A certain family was reported to have a superstition that a large black 
hound came scratching at the door when anyone was about to die. The 
belief had held for several generations. One day, a scratching and whining 
was heard at the kitchen door. The window was then raised to get a better 
view of what was going on outside. What should be seen but an enor- 
mous black dog at the back door. A short time later, there was a death in 
the family, for their grandmother died. 

3. The Headless Phantom 

Egypt has its share of ghosts of all types. For motives, cf. Thompson E 422.1 (head- 
less), E 422.2.1 (red), E 421.1 (invisible). See also, H. F. Feilberg, “Warum gehen 
Spukgeister kopflos um?” Am Urquell, Monatsch. f. Volkskunde, IV (1893), pp. 6-8; 


V (1894), pp. 78, 197. 
Informant: Normagene McDaniel, of Carbondale. 


In the hilly, rather wild region on the outskirts of the Shawnee For- 
est Preserve, a headless woman is frequently seen. Everyone has a differ- 
ent story. Some say the woman is headless and wears a black dress; others 
say the specter is red-haired and is dressed in a very long white robe. The 
country people think this ghost is the wife of a horse-thief who was hung 
not so long ago from a cottonwood or sycamore tree near the road. This is 
a low, lonesome, flat stretch of road called “Drury Bottom.” The headless 
woman is frequently seen there and the people say that she comes back 
to haunt her neighbors. 
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Once, a man came along and saw a headless woman sitting on a bridge, 
All of a sudden he struck something, and when he got out to see he lit a 
match to find out what it was he had struck—for he thought it was the 
woman. But he didn’t find anything, and he was about scared to death, 
Another man, coming down the lane stopped his car to pick up a red. 
haired woman wearing a white dress. She seemed to be walking along, 
but when he got to the place where he had seen her, she wasn’t there at 
all! 


4. The Husband Helper 


In folklore we find frequent examples of husband, wife, or other relative as the 
supernatural helper. Our story concerns the dead husband’s friendly return, Cj. 
Thompson, Mt. E 321. 

Informant: Mrs. Carrie Lohrberg, of Red Bud. 


A widow insisted that her dead husband came back to help her. She 
said he came every little while and that he knit half a sock for her every 
night. Also, that he helped her piece a quilt. Showing the blocks as proof, 
she would say, “Das glaubst du nit? Es ist wirklich wahr; er hat all’ meine 
Lappe gefixt.” 


V—JoxkeEs AND ANECDOTES 
1. The Contrary Stranger 


This stranger is evidently a relative of “the obstinate wife” who was too con- 
trary to go with the current. Cf. Thompson, Mt. T 255.2. 
Informant: Miss Luella Amon, of Carbondale. 


Many years ago, as a train pulled in to Carbondale, the conductor and 
brakeman carried in their arms onto the station platform a man who was 
obviously too sick to continue his journey. But he was not too sick to curse 
and swear. He didn’t want to get off the train, nor did he want to do any- 
thing ever suggested. So he kept it up and finally died cursing and swear- 
ing. In keeping with his nature, those who buried him laid him with his 
head facing west instead of vice versa as customary. Contrary in life and 
contrary in death! 


2. A Numskull Story 


The half-wit always does the wrong thing. He takes pains for nothing, misinter- 
prets objects, and reasons falsely with results that are as ridiculous as they are amus- 
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ing. Cf. Thompson, Mts. under Section J. The story below clearly belongs to this 
type. It has been given wide currency in Egypt. 

Informant: Wendell Margrave, of Thebes, after a tale heard from a lawyer in 
Jonesboro. 


A nitwit was standing by the depot watching a train go by. One flat 
car was loaded with large sewer-tiles. As they passed, the boy nudged a 
bystander and said, “What’s them?” Thinking that he would have a lit- 
tle fun, the man questioned replied, “Them’s traveling post-holes!” 

The stupid boy grinned and continued to watch the passing freight. 
About seven or eight cars behind the sewer-tiles came one loaded with 
long heavy railroad ties. At this, the boy pulled the man’s sleeve and said, 
“Yep, them were the post-holes. There go the posts!” 


3. When Death Comes 


Many tricks to outwit and escape death, both by man and animals, are recorded in 
folk tales. Cf. Thompson, Mts. K 557, K 551.1, K g11, K 522, Z 113. 
Informant: Mrs. Cordelia Kelley, of Carbondale. 


A man and a woman, husband and wife were both sick a-bed. He said 
he wasn’t ready to die; she said she wasn’t ready to die neither. Both of 
them were afraid they were going to die. 

A wag of a feller in the neighborhood came and sat up with the old 
couple. The old man was worse sick than the old woman. The wag said to 
the wife, “I hope he'll get better,” and she said, “If he dies, I don’t know 
what I'll do. I hope I'll die first.” 

After this, the wag went away and he got a rooster and picked its 
feathers all off. Then he tied a string to its leg and he put it in through 
the window onto the table by the old woman. Then he mumbled in a 
hoarse, groaning voice, “O-o-o-h, O-o-o-h, I’m after you, I’m after you!” 
The old woman was terribly frightened, and when she heard this a sec- 
ond time, she said, “There he is, right over there in the bed.” But the voice 
insisted, “I’ve come after you, I’ve come after you.” And the old wife said 
again, “There he is, right over there in the bed in the corner. Git him!” 

By this time, the wag had pulled the rooster back again out the window 
and the woman said to her husband, “John, he’s gone!” He answered, “I 
thought you wanted to die first.” “Yes,” hesitated his wife, “but when 
Death comes, that is different!” 


VI—Foik Mepicine 
Remedies reported for the following diseases: 
boils—apply peach-tree leaf poultice. 
brain fever—use clay. 
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colitis—put a chicken in the pot, feathers and all and give the tea drawn from 
it. A sure cure. 

croup—put a black silk string around the neck of the child. 

earache—a drop of buttermilk in the ear. 

fever—split a black live chicken and put it on the patient's feet. 

hives and shingles—smear on the blood of a black chicken. 

measles—gather sheep droppings (“sheeps’ pills”) and make a tea of them. The 
measles will then come out. 

rheumatism—carry a bull’s eye (horse chestnut) in your pocket; let bees sting 
you; walk barefooted in the morning dew; carry an Irish potato in your 
pocket; cross your stockings before you go to bed, then get up at midnight 
and cross them the other way; carry the shank bone of a hog. 

sore throat—wind a red string around your neck or tie on a dirty stocking. 

splinter or briar in flesh—rub your finger in your hair and the place won't get 
sore. 

stuttering—at hog killing time, take the melt (milt) and throw it on the child 
who stutters. 

sty—repeat the following jingle: 

Sty, sty, leave my eye, 
Catch the first one that comes by. 

teething—hang a mole’s foot around the baby’s neck on a black string; split 
child’s gum with penknife; rub thimble over gums; make a necklace of elder- 
bush joints. 

toothache—pick the aching tooth with a hickory splinter, then stick the splinter 
into a newly made grave. 

thrush (thrash)—in mouth, have a person who has never seen his father blow 
into baby’s mouth; in stomach, same in rectum. 

warts—catch a katydid, put it on the wart and it will eat it off. 

whooping cough—wear amber beads. 

Remedies from the farm veterinary: 

If a cow loses her cud, give her a greasy dishrag to chew. 

For teething, take a file or a corncob and rub the animal’s gums until they 
bleed; then the teeth will come through. 

In a litter, say of ten pigs, there will be perhaps two which have peculiar teeth- 
like tusks, some call them “black,” some, “pink.” The teeth are so long the 
little pigs can’t suck, so they pull them out or break them off. 

The man who works on male pigs always finishes his work by cutting off the 
tail of some pig. This, he thinks, removes the “jinx” as well as the possibility 
of biood poison. 


VII—MiscELLaNEous SUPERSTITIONS 
If your cows are lost, catch a Grandaddy Long Legs and say, “Grandaddy, Gran- 
daddy Long Legs, which way did my old cows go?” Then he will raise one of his 
legs, and that is the way you should go. 
Never kill a toad-frog for your cows will then give bloody milk. 
When milking a cow, if you squirt the milk on the ground, the cow will dry up. 
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If you eat a chicken gizzard behind the door, it will make you pretty. 

When you have a tooth pulled, if you don’t stick your tongue in the cavity, a gold 
tooth will grow in. 

If you pull a tooth and lose it and an animal steps on it, the tooth that grows in 
will be like that animal’s. 

A piece of garlic will keep away devils, witches, and vampires. 

A silver bullet will kill a ghost. 

If you plant cedar trees, there will be a death in the house. 

If an umbrella is opened in the house, there will be a death in the family. 


The foregoing pages offer a sample of folklore from Southern Illinois. 
They represent gleanings from such racial stock as chance and circum- 
stance permitted, within a range of one hundred miles north to south 
(Pinckneyville to Cairo) and the same distance east to west (Shawnee- 
town to Red Bud). Inspection of the material shows certain characteristics 
which it may be of interest to mention, although fairly obvious to the 
reader in passing. Most significant of these features are: (1) brevity of the 
tales and their fragmentary nature; (2) reflection of common folk super- 
stitions rather than of traditional narratives, though an exception may be 
made possibly in the case of III, 2, where the story is distinctly similar to 
Samuel Lover’s “Ye Marvellous Legend of Tom Connor’s Cat,” as well 
as to several narratives in William Butler Yeats’ Irish Fairy and Folk 
Tales; (3) groundwork frequently merely of one or two motives with 
few details; (4) predominance in the whole group of ghost and witch 
stories; (5) interpolation of personal experiences. To the one alert to the 
ways of folk-traditions, especially those which have undergone decades of 
retelling, the five points noted above call for no further remark. 

In this symposium, only a portion of the collection in hand is presented. 
Every salvage whets the appetite for more, for folk way and folk say are 
here in Egypt on every side—along the rivers and the railroads, in the 
mines and the Ozark foothills, in the peach orchards and forest preserves 
and in the many isolated districts of the area. Cave-in-Rock, for example, 
a village which even to-day cannot be reached from the outside either by 
rail or telephone, is teeming with tales of “hants,” “voices,” banshees, and 
ghosts. Egypt fairly beckons the folklorist. Its wealth of tradition is still 
waiting for someone to come and get it. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE TEXAS BIG BEND 
py Brappy 


In all seasons and at all times in the Big Bend country of Texas* there 
is the wind, and in the summers there are intermittent and widely. 
separated thunder showers. It is this wind, together with the occasional 
rain, which has created a territory of unsightly bad lands yet picturesque 
mountains, desert areas with oasis-like springs. The Big Bend, too, isa 
land at once dead yet alive: here is a government-maintained highway and 
there, a vanished Apache trail. It is a country both forbidding and appeal- 
ing—a mighty contradiction of mountains and arroyos. Nothing in this 
whole vast area of proverbial West Texas miles seems permanent or abid- 
ing or inevitable except the wind erosion, and the progress of unpredict- 
able old time. Here, in the past, are the bleached bones of Confederate 
soldiers,” the black stone image of an Indian god,* the sandy trail of a 
camel caravan *—all lost and gone and forgotten in dead time. Yet here 
too, in this moment that is today, is a busy mining camp,” a gasoline sta- 
tion with free air, and—wonder of wonders—a twentieth-century hermit 
on government relief!® Only great distances and the long silence can ex- 


plain this: the virile, unvocal people inhabiting the changing, soundless 
land. 


1 Beginning near Fabens on the west and ending near Boquillas on the east, the Rio 
Grande (or Rio Bravo) del Norte meanders in a long semicircle before straightening its course 
for the Gulf of Mexico. The Rio Grande on the south and the Pecos to the north thus make 
natural boundaries for the Trans-Pecos area, that portion of which below the Southern Pacific 
Railroad is called the Texas Big Bend (D. M. Bennett and Barry Scobee, “Mountain Pecks,” 
Alpine (Tex.) Avalanche, XLVIII, Nos. 34 (July 14) and 36 (July 28, 1939); but see P. J. R. 
MacIntosh, “In Farthest Texas,” Texas Monthly, Ill (1929), 671; Lure of the Southwest, 
Dallas, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 1934, p. 118; Nevin O. Winter, Texas, the Marvellous, 
Boston, 1916, p. 147; H. Smith and D. Walker, The Geography of Texas, New York, 1923, 
p. 52). 

2 E. E. Townsend, Publications of the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society (Alpine, 
1933), XLVIII, 29 ff. 

3 Specimens are in the Pioneer Museum, Sul Ross College, Alpine. 

* Report of the Secretary of War, S. Ex. Doc., No. 2, 36th Congress, 1 Session, Serial No. 
1024, pp. 422 ff.; O. W. Williams, “The Camels Come to the Big Bend,” Voice of the 
Mexican Border (Marfa, December, 1933); and Lewis B. Lesley, “The Purchase and Im- 
portation of Camels . . .,”” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIII (1929), 18 ff. 

5 Deposits of all the better known ores are known to exist in the Big Bend. The oldest 
producing silver mines in the United States are located in Shafter, Presidio County; see P. J. R. 
MacIntosh, “The Big Bend Country,” Bunker’s Monthly, I (1928), 370 ff. 

6 “Coyote” Carter, as the elderly man is called. If there is anybody who can assemble a 
good “stake,” Carter stands prepared to lead him to the lost mines of the Chisos area. 
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Under the physical conditions here obtaining, man is often subjected to 
the most severe experiences. For one thing, there are seasons when he can 
expect no rainfall, when he must rely on his own strength and native in- 
genuity to hoard what water he possesses or to take advantage of occa- 
sional thunder showers occurring nearby. The existence of these drouths 
is, of course, a subject for lamentation, but the hardihood of the true West- 
erner is not conquered by outrageous fortune. Moreover, since he is one 
hundred per cent American, he is able to extract humor from an altogether 
tragic situation. He tells no sad tales of the death of kings—but racy stories 
that invigorate the imagination. 

Illustrating the length of one notorious drouth, natives tell the story of 
the father and his eighteen-year-old son who visited in New Orleans, 
where it rained almost every day. On the occasion of the first downpour, 
this father was heard to remark that he was “mighty glad it was a-raining; 
not for himself so much—because he had seen rain—but for the boy’s 
sake!” Similarly, there is the account of the man who placed his children 
outside the door and threw pitchers of water through the screen in order 
to show them how rain looked and felt.’ To say the least, in the land 
“West of the Pecos,” the rain it raineth differently. The precipitation in 
West Texas is at best a desperately local affair: sometimes it falls in the 
mountains but not in the valleys; sometimes at the ranch house but not in 
the corral; and sometimes, claims an “old timer,” on one side of the road 
but not on the other! ® 

In any event, once upon a time there was a “regular cloudburst” in the 
north-central and no rain whatsoever in the south-central Big Bend. On 
this special occasion it was very likely no other personage than Pecos Bill 
himself who had gone to sleep under a cactus bush with his double- 
barrelled shotgun propped up beside him, for when he awoke, he dis- 
covered that the “north barrel of that double-barrelled shotgun was 
plumb full of water and that the south barrel was as dry as a powder 
keg.”® 

Rain in the Big Bend is indeed fabulous. But when it comes to telling 
when it is going to rain, then that, as a “Big Bender” might say, is “a pig 


7 For these two anecdotes, I am indebted to Mr. Paul Preston Prichard, Moorehead School, 
EI Paso. 

8On characteristics of Western jokes in general, see Eric Howard, “Out Where the Jest 
Begins,” Esquire (Feb., 1940), pp. 73 ff. 

® This story was told to me many years ago by my lately deceased uncle, Mr. Alf Madden, 
then a resident of Colorado, Texas. On Pecos Bill, see Edward O'Reilly, ‘Saga of Pecos Bill,” 
Century Magazine, CVI (1923), 827 ff.; Mody C. Boatright, Tall Tales from Texas Cow 
Camps, Dallas, 1934, pp. 68 ff.; Carl Carmer, The Hurricane’s Children, New York, 1937, 
pp. 59 ff.; James C. Bowman, Pecos Bill, Chicago, 1937; and Irving Fiske, “Pecos Bill, 
Cyclone Buster,” American Mercury (Dec., 1939), XLVIII, 403 ff. 
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of a different bristle.” However, if you are really interested, take careful 
note of these phenomena: a cloudy sunset, an absence of whirlwinds, dead 
snakes that do not turn their stomachs up, rings about the moon, and 
prairie dogs that seek their holes. These signs clearly portend a change in 
the weather. 

For another thing, in studying this wild, bewitching, and altogether in- 
comprehensible country,” one is always impressed with the remarkable 
vocabulary of the natives. Nothing so cultivates the acreage of one’s imag- 
ination as to hear the lingo of the “Big Bender.” This cowboy entitles a 
gulley full of cat-claw “Rattlesnake Draw,” a rough section near good 
terrain “Hell’s Half Acre.”™ He calls hard liquor “Wild Mare’s Milk,” an 
extended inebriation “a ring-tailed tooter,” and a skirmish with delirium 
tremens “a-seeing elephants and a-hearing owls.” These are the men who 
tell the cocinero busy with a steak “to just cripple the steer and run him 
through.” This Westerner is the man who says when he is in a hurry that 
“I’m heading for water,” who will be your friend “from now on,” “give 
you the shirt off his back,” and who will claim when you die that “your 
spur has rung its knell.” These are indeed those “Big Benders” who at 
times are as reticent as claimed, who at others will “talk your arm off,” 
who can tell “John D. gollywhoppers,” who know the difference “between 
beef and bull’s foot,” and who finally and above all and “on all hands” and 
“forever and three days” are precisely, and nothing short of, nor more nor 
less than, just about exactly the “best doggone square shooters” anywhere 
at all.” 

It is not unnatural that the “Big Bender” should be inspired to recount 
stories to suit the Gargantuan geography of his habitat.’* However, it 
must be understood that it is not a love of lying, attractive as this may be, 
which impels the narrator. It is rather the love of romance and pride in 
the native soil. The typical tall tale of the Big Bend country may be easily 
illustrated. 

Once upon a time—and it was when Pancho Villa raided Ojinaga *—a 


10 For descriptions of the Big Bend, see P. J. Ross, “A Rambler in Picturesque Texas,” 
Bunker's Monthly, 1 (1928), 78 ff.; Frederick Simpich, “Down the Rio Grande,” National 
Geographic, LXXVI (1939), 415 ff. 

11.On a celebrated place name in the Big Bend, see Victor J. Smith, “How Dead Horse 
Canyon Got Its Name,” Texas Folk-Lore Society, III (1924), 209. 

12 On limited aspects of the language of this country, see my articles, “Some Southwestern 
Cowboy Lingo,” American Speech, XII (1937), 153; “Cowboy Lingo of the Texas Big 
Bend,” Dialect Notes, V1 (1937), 617 ff. 

18 See esp. Mody C. Boatright, Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps, Dallas, 1934. 

14See J. E. Gregg, “The History of Presidio County,” Voice of the Mexican Border 
(Marfa, Centennial Edition, 1936), pp. 10 ff.; my article, “Pancho Villa, Man and Hero,” 
Southwest Review, XXII (1937), 338 ff.; and I. J. Bush, Gringo Doctor, Caldwell, Idaho, 
1939. 
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group of Texans living in Presidio, just across the Rio Bravo from Ojin- 
aga, were obliged to flee for their lives. Packing wives and children, and 
harnessing horses and mules, they set out at once for Marfa. Now it 
chanced en route that a matron—doubtless somewhat stimulated by the 
unusual excitement—gave premature birth to a bouncing baby boy. By 
the oddest coincidence or haphazard stroke of fate, a fine mare almost 
simultaneously delivered a fine male colt. Since Pancho was “whooping 
it up thereabouts,” the party was in a pretty big hurry; so they decided 
to leave the baby and the colt on the road and to return for them later. But 
fortunately this proved entirely unnecessary. For “long” about sundown, 
when the Texans were preparing to return for the deserted child and colt, 
a swiftly-moving dust whirlwind was seen approaching. A few minutes 
later everybody was greatly relieved to see a young lad, with a rattlesnake 
for a quirt and the umbilical cord for a hackamore, come tearing down the 
big middle of Marfa’s main street astride that fine young pony.” 

Now no one will be surprised to hear, next, that, after this young man 


" rejoined his parents, he shortly developed into a most excellent huntsman. 


For example, one day he sighted, at a great distance, a splendid buck 
standing almost entirely hidden between two large boulders. To say the 
least, it was a difficult angle for a shot. Taking dead aim at a certain spe- 
cial spot hardly visible, he let fire one volley. Immediately after the shot, 
the buck was seen to rock from side to side several times and then fall 
heavily. Upon reaching the boulders, this fancy shooter discerned that al- 
though he had fired only once, there were by actual count no less than 
seven bullet holes in the deer. He had aimed so that the bullet struck the 
far boulder, split up or ricocheted, and mortally wounded the animal in 
seven different places. 

Meanwhile the colt had developed into a splendid but somewhat skit- 
tish stallion. It was high time to “break” the bronco. One time our hero 
was walking through a “draw” when he saw his stallion’s luxuriant tail 
hanging directly down from the top of a cliff. Immediately he clambered 
up, grabbed this long tail, wrapped it three times about his right arm, 
braced his legs, and then pulled that great big stallion clean back down 
off that cliff. He did this in order to tie the tail to a sturdy Juniper tree. 
Now this stallion also had a very long mane, mind you; so the cowboy just 
cut a portion of it off for a hackamore. After all this, he mounted the 
horse, cut the tail from the tree, and “lit a shuck outa there.” It took him 
about three days and nights to “break” that bronco. But about three days 
later he rode him into the corral. Only then did he observe that six wild 
mares, three to the side, had become entangled in what remained of the 
stallion’s incredibly long mane. 


15 A considerably elaborated version of this story is told by J. Frank Dobie in Chapter X 
of his book, Tongues of the Monte, Garden City, New York, 1935. 
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It is a distinct pleasure to report that this skittish stallion became an 
altogether satisfactory mount. Some people say he was the smartest horse 
ever to roam the ranges of the Texas Big Bend. Persons holding to this 
opinion point to the adventure involving a wild Brahma steer. It hap- 
pened this way. Our hero and the celebrated stallion were one time chas- 
ing the steer. They went up, down, and across many a gulley and ravine; 
but finally the steer jumped a tremendous ravine. The stallion hardly 
knew what to do, but he made a gigantic effort. The jump, however, did 
not quite carry him to the opposite side; so when he was about half way 
across, that stallion simply showed his intelligence by turning right 
square-dab around and jumping back to safety. 

The story*® of the fabulous cowboy of the Big Bend and his matchless 
steed goes on indefinitely, but it is sufficient to say that all ended happily 
and, furthermore, in prosperity. Why, even the year of the great drouth, 
when there was no end of cattle rustling, every heifer on that cowboy’s 
ranch had twin calves."7 

There is one disease fairly prevalent among the natives of the Big Bend 
country. Like Cortes and the Conquistadores,"* the Big Bend people “suf- 
fer of a disease in the heart that only gold can cure.” Conditions being 
what they are, it is a wonder now that these prospectors survive their 
illness. But gold hunting must certainly be a form of romanticism. The 
dyed-in-the-wool prospector lives for the most part in the undiscovered 
country along the borders of the mind, the land of the chimera. Yet one 
must add the phrase “for the most part,” because there really are gold pro- 
ducing mines in the Big Bend area. Today in Presidio County gold is be- 
ing mined on a paying basis for shipment to Newark, New Jersey.’® This 
fact, however, by no means accounts for such remarkable stories as the 
famous “Nigger Mine” of the Big Bend.*° As most of the significant tales 
of this country have already been ably recounted elsewhere,’ only a few 
fresh episodes in these “floating” legends need be told. 

In the year 1916 or the year 1917, as a former banker will swear up and 
down, a certain sefior was accustomed to bring various quantities of raw 
gold into Alpine. Sometimes the quantity was quite surprisingly large. 


16 The authority for this narrative is Bryan Cartwright, of Marfa. 

17 For an account of verified historical events of portions of the Big Bend area, see Barry 
Scobee, The Story of Fort Davis, Fort Davis, 1936. 

18 Anita Brenner, Idols Behind Altars, New York, 1929, p. 61. 

19 Mrs. O. L. and Jack Shipman, “The Savage Saga,” Voice of the Mexican Border (Marfa, 
1938), p. 15. 

20]. Frank Dobie, “The Nigger Gold Mine of the Big Bend,” Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
No. III (1924), pp. 64 ff.; also, with extensions, in Coronado’s Children, by the same author. 

21 Victor J. Smith, “The Lost Mines of the Chisos Mountains” and “The Lost Gold of 
Death Hole,” Publications of the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society, No. I (1920), 
pp. 30 ff., 33 ff., and esp. J. Frank Dobie, Coronado’s Children, Dallas, 1930, pp. 158 ff. 
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These were always duly measured and subsequently sold at the local 
bank. For some twelve months this sefor regularly traded in Alpine 
authentic gold for unequivocal greenback. But when someone began 
troubling this sef#or with questions, he decided never again to return. 

It was only a year or two following this Alpinian episode that a Mexi- 
can of uncertain origin appeared in Marathon, a town about thirty miles 
from Alpine. This Mexican walked right into the middle of the leading 
drugstore of Marathon, as proud as you please. Moreover, he walked right 
up to the proprietor and he clearly said: “What acid do you use for testing 
gold?” “Nitric,” replied the proprietor, and sold this sefior two or three 
bottles of this nitric acid. That is about all there was to the story for quite 
a time, because that Mexican just walked out of the drugstore and quietly, 
unobtrusively, vanished into the canyons and arroyos down Mexico way. 
The “boys” talked about the episode for quite a spell, but before long its 
proportions were growing. 

Then one day, when least expected, that Mexican showed up in Mara- 
thon again. But he was certainly a changed man! He had on store-bought 
clothes for one thing. What is still more important, even his wife and 
children had on new clothes! Moreover, he was driving a “spanking new 
Chevvy.” And, what seems most incredible of all, he went all around 
town and paid up his bills. Some people say that he even paid up the 
bills of some of his friends. In any case, he walked right over to the lead- 
ing drugstore, stepped up to the proprietor, bought three more bottles of 
the acid, and was overheard to remark: “Well, that sure was gold, all 
right.” The whole affair caused quite a stir. But the only drawback—the 
inevitable drawback—is that this happened quite a spell ago; that is, in 
the year so-and-so, or so-and-so, and that at exactly this same time this 
Mexican and his family and all his friends moved permanently away from 
Marathon. He has not since been heard from.”* 

So far as can be determined,”* it appears that the prospectors who know 
most about gold in the Big Ben are “Niggers.” Do not be fooled by the 
term “Niggers,” as these personages invariably turn out to be Indians, or, 
more usually, one third Negroid and two thirds Indio. These individuals 
not only know precisely where the mines are, but they also will sell for a 
dollar a map or “way bill” to the mine. When these maps are studied,”* 
it is not infrequently determined that the significant directions have been 
torn away, burned off, or materially defaced. 


22 For the two foregoing accounts, I am indebted to Mr. John Fortner, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Presidio. 

23 This seemed to be the observation of Mr. Charley Livingston, of Alpine, who has more 
than once kindly assisted me in tracking down yarns. 

24In studying maps, I was fortunate to have the assistance of Professor Xavier Gonzales, 
artist, of Tulane University. 
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Yet there is gold in the Big Bend country. Gold, to repeat, is being 
mined on a paying basis ky the Cibolo Mining Company of Presidio 
County. The “Lost Nigger Mine” has not been found, but men to this 
good day are hunting it.** The stories will go on. At this very moment 
there is a “Nigger” living in Fort Davis who could take you to the exact 
location of the mine itself, but there are reasons why he will not. First, he 
will have you remember that he is a “Nigger” and that he is accordingly 
afraid. Secondly, since he is also a superstitious Indian, he will confess 
that he is the father of sixteen children and that if he tells where the gold 
is, everyone of his sixteen children will immediately die. 

Of course there are people in the Big Bend who live a life highly civil- 
ized, but the important thing in the present connection is that in the Big 
Bend, not in the metropolis, there is also the primitive life of the Indian 
and the “wet” Mexican,” a Mexican who has crossed the Rio Grande 
without passport. And these people have a story to tell that is worth the 
hearing, and a life to live very much worth the living. They know the 
wind and the rain, the canyons and the arroyos, and they know how to 
live under privation. Where there are no signs on trees, no moss to give 
directions, no rivers to follow, they yet know the precious secret of mak- 
ing a livelihood. They know, too, what various herbs and plants may be 
used for; and modern science confirms their ancient knowledge, which 
should satisfy the most materialistic modern. 

For a long, long time the Indians have known that the Strawberry 
Cactus or Pitaya (Echinocereus stramineus) is good to eat, and modern 
science employs the fruit in the treatment of diabetes. Tea may be boiled 
from the leaves of the Ephedra plant (Ephedra antisyphylitica) for treat- 
ment of venereal diseases. For hardening gums one may use the Leather 
plant (Jatropha spathulata). Ocotilla (Fouguiteria splendens) trunks are 
used to make fences. Roots of small Mesquite (Prosopis glandulosa) trees 
whiten the teeth. Maguey (Agave) may be eaten when roasted. The 
berries of Silverleaf Nightshade (Solanum elaseagnifolium) mixed with 
goat’s milk are the ingredients of Hasaderos (white cheese). Bear grass 
(Nolina texana or Nolian erumpens) can be employed to make shoes. 
And it is generally known that the Mexican Agave (Agave wislezent) 
is responsible for such intoxicants as aguamiel, pulque, tequila, et al.” 


25 See, for example, an editorial of the Associated Press: “Lost Nigger Mine Still Is Sought 
for Its Gold Riches in the Big Bend Country of West Texas,” San Angelo Standard-Times 
(Thursday, August 17, 1939), p. 9; and Mrs. Eugenia H. Chandley, “Old ‘Lost Nigger Mine’ 
in the Big Bend area,” Sul Ross Skyline (Alpine, March 22, 1939). 

26 On the folklore of the Mexicans, sce Mrs. Eugenia H. Chandley, “Mexican Superstitions 
and Remedies” and “Manners and Customs of the Border Mexicans,” Publications of the 
West Texas Historical and Scientific Society, No. 1 (1920), pp. 26, 27 ff. 

27 For these data, I am indebted to Dr. Omer E. Sperry, of Sul Ross College, Alpine, an 
authority on botany and an indefatigable investigator of the flora of the Chisos mountain area. 
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Outside the cities and towns there flourishes a land rich in story, breath- 
ing romance; a land strong in rugged flavor, inspiring in magnitude; and, 
unless, and even after, you have visited it, learned something about it, a 
land somehow awesome and incredible.”* 

Winging after nightfall from the Sierra Mojada (wet mountain) in the 
interior of Mexico, the brujas (flying witches) are nocturnal visitants of 
the superstitious aborigines who live along the borders of the Rio Grande 
del Norte. These “flying witches,” who may assume the most tempting 
forms, are, perhaps, descendants of the ancient Aztec demons. Translated 
by the Indians into pseudo-Christian forms and variegated by their sex- 
obsessed imaginations, these flying, eternally feminine witches are of that 
stuff which in the far-away and long ago created Quetzalcotl, the flying 
serpent. Nonetheless these brujas exercise over the superstitious mind the 
most terrifying and often pernicious influence. Goat herders dwelling all 
alone for long periods of time are most especially affected, the brujas not 
infrequently inducing them to suicide or madness.” 

Happily there is one efficacious way to combat the flying witch. What 
you do is to take off your shirt, cross the sleeves, and then place in the 
opposite direction a pair of opened scissors. This cunningly designed 
charm guarantees the death of the bruja, for when she flies past this 
“crisscross” she finds her wings cut. 

Plummet-like she hurdles to the moonlit, dead, cactus land, over which 
Caro de Alicate, the Apache God,*® looks down from the Chisos moun- 
tains, inscrutably, upon the preposterous, and yet—since it is the Big Bend 
country—the not impossible scene. 


28 For a description of the wonders of the Big Bend, see Charles McLean, “A Playspot for 
Two Nations,” New York Times (Sunday, Nov. 15, 1936), Sec. 12, Pt. 1, p. 1; see also Mrs. 
O. L. Shipman, Taming the Big Bend, Marfa, 1926. 

29 My informant is Mr. Ben Avant, rancher, of Marfa. For an account of these herdsmen, 
see C. M. Wilson, “American Pastoral,” Harper’s Monthly (Feb., 1936), p. 379. 

30 The superstition is that Caro de Alicate (whose name is variously spelled), the Apache 
chieftain, entered the Chisos mountains after his death in a spiritual or astral form, so that it 
is perhaps not inappropriate to refer to him as a deity, especially since he seems by some so 
to be regarded. 
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SOME PARTY-GAMES OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS? 


BY JosepH S, Hai 


An evening devoted to party-games was called a “play” on Cosby 
Creek, Cocke County, Tennessee. It was the good fortune of the writer to 
attend the party which furnished the material for this report. The games 
played upon that occasion were known by the names: “Disease and Cure,” 
“Cross Questions and Crooked Answers,” “My Bird’s a Pretty Bird, What 
Kind’s Yourn?,” and “I’ve Got a Date.” There were also two or three 
others, the names of which were not heard. One corresponded to a game 
familiar to many as “Hide the Thimble”; another corresponded to a pro- 
cedure well-known in club initiations, the identity of which specialists in 
the party-game will no doubt recognize from the description given below. 
No games were played in which singing or dance-forms were featured. 

The group of participants ranged in ages from nine to about forty-five, 
the majority, however, being adolescents. There were about a dozen alto- 
gether, and a few spectators, the latter consisting of a middle-aged man, 
his eldest son, and two small children, all of whom looked on from the 
beds in which the children would have been sleeping except for the com- 
motion. It was evident that these four derived considerable amusement 
from the varied activities and from the embarrassing situations into which 
the players were frequently put for purposes of general fun. Of the three 
mountain families represented, two were rather low in the economic 
scale. The house in which the games were played was a somewhat make- 
shift affair of the poorer type, but possessing ample space; there were 
three good-sized rooms (for a family of eight). Furniture, what there was 
of it, was of the rudest sort. Two wide beds with straw ticks in what 
might be called the living room still left adequate space for the conduct of 
the games. When the participants were not lined up in two rows facing 
each other as required for three of the games, they sat on the few home- 
made chairs and the edges of the beds. The presence of beds in the living 
room is of course nothing unusual in mountain homes; houses of the 
older and more primitive type had only one room for all purposes. The 
youngest children, who slept there, were no doubt frequently disturbed 
by “plays” and other family entertainments. 


1In the summer of 1937, under the sponsorship of the National Park Service, United 
States Department of the Interior, the writer made an investigation of the native speech of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park area in Tennessee and North Carolina. In the course 
of the recording activities some material of non-linguistic nature was incidentally gathered, 
and a portion of this is herewith presented. The extensive linguistic findings are not yet ready 
for publication. 
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The fun began when the two oldest women of the group requested the 
leadership of the first “play” and asked all the other participants to go into 
the unlighted kitchen, there to remain until called separately. The dark- 
ness of the room to some extent contributed to the atmosphere of antici- 
pation. After a short lapse of time the author was called in and blind- 
folded. Then he was turned around rapidly several times, made to sit in a 
chair, and asked to open his mouth. A spoon containing some liquid was 
thrust in and emptied, the administrants meanwhile mentioning the word 
“pizen.” The taste was of something unpalatable but harmless. Later it 
was learned that the potion was “turkentime,” as one fifteen year old boy 
pronounced it. The blindfold was then removed, and the writer was al- 
lowed to witness the treatment administered to others, some of whom 
were given similar potions or made to take things clammy or unpleasant 
to the touch into their hands, a fanciful name in each case being applied 
to the thing tasted or grasped. The girls, as might be expected, screamed 
when their treatment was effective, but the boys were inclined to take 
theirs with mild disdain. After every one had his or her turn, the game 
was abandoned for something different. 

In “Disease and Cure” two lines, one of boys and the other of girls, 
were formed facing each other, partners of approximately the same age 
being placed opposite as far as possible. The diseases and the cures were 
all assigned in advance. A boy, a self-elected leader, went down the boys’ 
line, whispering to each a disease and a cure. The cure was applicable not 
to his own but to his partner’s ailment. Meanwhile, an assistant, a girl, 
went down the girls’ line doing the same thing. Then all was in readiness 
to begin. Each girl asked her partner in the opposite line to name his dis- 
ease and, upon being told, stated the cure previously indicated. Then the 
roles of “doctor” and “patient” were reversed, it now being the boys’ turn 
to “cure” the girls. The fun, of course, consisted in the mention of humor- 
ous afflictions and treatments, in the complete lack of connection between 
the two, and in the ridiculous situations which would thus occur? “Cross 
Questions and Crooked Answers” was similar. Each player was provided 
in advance with a question and with an answer to his partner’s question. 
Each question and answer were repeated three times, the idea being not 
to laugh at the humorous and sometimes embarrassing incongruities 
which would develop.* 


2 “Play” in this use obviously had the meaning “game.” 

3 Similar games, “Predicaments and Remedies” and “Ailments and Remedies,” are de- 
scribed in Charles F. Smith, Games and Game Leadership, New York, 1932, pp. 472-3. Cf. 
also “Present and Advise” in W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children,2 New 
York, 1903, p. 139. 

4 Vance Randolph and Nancy Clemens find the same game in the Ozark Mountains; see 
their “Ozark Mountain Party-Games,” Journal of American Folklore, 49 (1936), 199-206, 
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In another game, the name of which was not heard, the group sits ina 
circle and someone is chosen “it.” While he stands in the center, a thimble 
or spool or other small object is then passed from person to person until 
someone decides to keep it. If he does so he must pretend to pass it on to 
the next person, who in turn goes through the same motion, and so on 
around the circle to the player who first started it moving. The task of the 
player who is “it” is to guess by the passing movements and the expres- 
sions on people’s faces who has the object. He has three chances. If he 
guesses correctly, he may take the seat of the person who held the object 
and direct him to do something embarrassing, such as to take off the shoes 
of some girl and then put them back on, or in the case of a girl, to receive 
a kiss from the homeliest man in the group, and the like. After this he or 
she becomes “it.” If, however, the person who is “it” guesses incorrectly 
in all of the three tries, he remains in the center, the object is put in mo- 
tion again, and the whole procedure continues as before.* 

In “My Bird’s a Pretty Bird, What Kind’s Yourn?,” the action com- 
mences when everyone is asked to think of some particular bird and to 
keep the name secret. The group may sit around the room in a rough cir- 
cle. The person who is “it” stands in the center and repeats the formula, 
“My Bird’s a pretty bird, what kind’s yourn?” to each in turn, in answer 
to which the player addressed names the bird which he or she thought of. 
If the interrogated person mentions the bird which the interrogator had 
in mind, the latter throws a wet rag in the former’s face, the two ex- 
change places, and the former becomes “it.” If, however, a different bird is 
mentioned, the person in the center repeats the formula until the bird of 
which he has been thinking is mentioned. Among the birds named in this 
game were the blackbird, redbird, cat-bird, whippoorwill, and bob-white. 
The honesty of the interrogator seemingly goes unquestioned, though at 
times one may suspect that he takes advantage of his situation.® 

“T’ve Got a Date” was directed by an eighteen year old boy who went 
about the room whispering to each participant the name of a person of the 


201. Alice Bertha Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Lon- 
don, 1894-8, I, 82 f., describes a similar game of the same name played in England. Nares, 
Glossary, quotes a brief passage from Nathaniel Lee, The Princess of Cleve (produced about 
1681; published 1689), Act IV, Scene 1, in which there is an apparent reference to this game. 
(Mrs. Gomme, misreading Nares, erroneously cites Wilson, The Inconstant Lady.) 

5 This game is similar to “Button, Button” and “Ring on a String,” described in the 
standard manuals of games; see Jessie H. Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School, 
and Gymnasium, New York, 1937, pp. 243 f., 283 f. It bears, however, a striking resem- 
blance to “The Wandering Dollar,” reported by Newell, pp. 151-2. Mrs. Gomme describes 
analogous games of the British Isles: “Diamond Ring,” I, 96 f.; ‘Find the Ring,” I, 121 £, 
“Thimble Ring,” II, 225-7. 

6 Cf. the Ozark party-game, “Purty Bird in My Gourd,” in Vance Randolph and Nancy 
Clemens, Joc. cit. 
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opposite sex with whom he or she was to have a date, where the rendez- 
yous was to be, and what the two concerned were to do. Thereupon the 
game formally began, and conversation like the following was in order: 


Boy: I’ve got a date. 
The group: Who with? 
Boy: Della Philips. 

The group: When? 
Boy: Tonight. 

The group: Where? 
Boy: Settin’ on the fence. 
The group: What doin’? 
Boy: Holdin’ hands. 


The fun consists in the element of surprise, for the group is eager to 
know who of the opposite sex will be mentioned in each case, and in the 
embarrassment of the couple when strange times and places for the 
rendezvous are mentioned and humorous activities designated. There 
seems to be a variant of this game in which the couple are actually sup- 
posed to do the things indicated. That is, if a boy is told that he has a 
date with so-and-so on the porch and that he is to kiss her, they must act 
as directed. This is said to lead to certain abuses, however.” 


7 During a brief visit to the Smokies made by the writer in November 1938, his friend, 
Mr. Glen Shults, a native of Birds Creek, Sevier County, Tennessee, described several party- 
games popular in that section: “Sellin’ Out Beef,” “Post Office,” “My Bird’s a Pretty Bird,” 
“Blindfold” (the local name for “Blindman’s Buff”), “Cross Questions and Crooked An- 
swers,” and “Disease and Remedies.” In “Sellin’ Out Beef’’ the leader asks each of the players, 
who sit about the room in a circle, which part of the animal he wishes to buy. One, for ex- 
ample, chooses the head, another the feet, another the tail, and so on. Then the first buyer 
says, “My head has a pain in it”; and the second continues, “My feet have a pain in em”; 
and the third, “My tail has a pain in it,” etc. The amusement apparently arises from the 
identification of the parts of the animal with the members of the human body. In “My Bird’s 
a Pretty Bird,” as locally played, the leader may carry either a wet rag or a cup of water 
behind him, in readiness to throw upon the participant whose bird corresponds with his own. 
The other games have been described above or are familiar through common practice. 

Mention may be made of an unpublished Master of Arts thesis, 4 Study of the Play 
Activities of Three Sections of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, University of 
Michigan, School of Education, 1938, by Eveline Elizabeth Kappes. The three sections studied 
were Cades Cove, Wears Valley, and Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
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TWENTY-THREE TELUGU RIDDLES FROM NELLORE 


By ARCHER TAYLOR 


The following collection of riddles was very generously sent me by 
Miss Helen Benjamin of Nellore, a city near Madras. She contributed 
some of the explanatory comment; I have added comparative notes, Al- 
though a rather large number of central and northern Indian riddles is in 
print, I have not found collections representative of tradition in southern 
India. My brief notes are intended to show the distribution of the riddles 
and are far from exhaustive. In these notes the citations are according to 
the author’s name. The necessary bibliographical identifications will be 
found in my Bibliography of Riddles, “FF Communications,” No. 126 
(Helsinki, 1939). 


1. Comparison with Something Alive 


1. A boneless, living thing, walking along the river. —A leech. 

2. A buffalo combs the thorn-bushes with his horns. What is it?—A 
rake. 

3- In a wooden house is a snake, What is it? —The tongue. 


Comparison with Several Animals 


4. When you chop a tree, birds will fly —Chips. 


1. Indian, Ho: Sarkar, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Soc., V (1919), 
255-56 (earthworm); Bengali: Mitra, Ho, pp. 248-51 and Chittagong (E. Bengal), 
Pp. 972, Nos. 19, 20; Bhil: Hedberg, p. 873, No. 50 (earthworm); Bihar: Mitra, Bihar, 
No. 11. Arabic: Hiririch, hiririch, elle n’a ni os ni plumes (Giacobetti, No. 234) and 
cf. Ruoff, p. 42, No. 5. Compare the Scotch Gaelic snail-riddle: Black wether in the 
wood,/ Without joint in its back,/ Without juice or fat,/ Without head of bone 
(Nicolson, p. 15). 

2. The comparison of raking to combing the hair is familiar in Malaysia and 
Indonesia: Javanese; Kreemer, p. 135; Niemann, p. 12, no, 1; DeC = F, S. A. De- 
Clercq, p. 237, No. 5. 

In an old and widely known riddle each part of the body is compared to a part 
of a landscape. The hair is naturally a forest, and boars or other wild beasts (which 
I leave uninterpreted) often inhabit the forest. For examples see Hedberg, Biil, p. 
873, No. 46; Mitra, Chittagong (E. Bengal), p. 967, Nos. 12 and 13; Ranneft, Poézie, 
p. 29, No. 3; Ruoff, p. 16, Nos. 7 and 8 a; Wossidlo, No. 164; Strom, p. 77, No. 4. 

3. The parallels usually deal with the teeth as well as the tongue. The comparisons 
are to a horse (Rolland, No. 123; Wossidlo, No. 276); cows and a bull (Strom, p. 
81, No. 1); sheep (Giacobetti, Nos. 274, 276, 283); a flower or a leopard (Wossidlo, 
No. 42); men (Ranneft, Poézie, p. 87, No. 2), etc. 
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Comparison with a Person 


5. A short fellow comes. A short fellow goes. A short fellow has no 
shoes. What is it?p—A dog. A short fellow is supposed to move briskly. 

6. He doesn’t sell leaves, but he has leaves. He is not a sangassi (holy 
man), but he has his hair braided. She is not a mother, but she has milk. 
What is it?—A banyan tree. 

7. A short person has many limbs. What is it?—Onion. 

8. A beautiful reddi (wealthy landlord) has a hole in the side. What is 
it?—A pile of dung cakes. The lower caste collect manure, mold it into 
cakes, and pile them like a small straw-stack. When needed for fuel, they 
are removed from the middle of the stack, and doing so leaves a hole. The 
similarity to a beautiful reddi is not obvious. 


g. If you cut a baby, the whole house is full of blood.—A light. 


Comparison with a Plant 


10. A tree has twelve branches. Each branch has thirty pieces of fruit. 
Out of these thirty, fifteen are black and fifteen are white. What are they? 
—A year; twelve months, thirty days (fifteen in the dark of the moon and 
fifteen in the light of the moon). 


>. The usual form of the riddle contains a reference to many clothes; see e.g., 
Rolland, No. 113; Wossidlo, Nos. 190 c, 192 b, 194; Mitra, Bihar, No. 28. 

g. Although the interpretation of this riddle is not clear to me, the pattern is fa- 
miliar. See, e.g., “Grand comme une souris,/ Sa barbe rempli la maison” (Giacobetti, 
No. 404) and comparisons with a buffalo (Mitra, Bihar, No. 46), an almond, an 
egg, or a mouse (Rolland, No. 167), a bean (Stumme, Tunis, No. 48), or a grain of 
rice (Starr, No, 214),—all of which are followed by “and fills the room.” Compare 
“You put something in your sleeve,/ It fills your mother’s house” (Ruoff, p. 38, No. 
90). 

10. Antti Aarne establishes two forms of this riddle, one European and the other 
Asiatic; see Vergleichende Ritselforschungen (“FF Communications,’ XXVI; Hel- 
sinki, 1918), I, 74-178 and particularly p. 141. The Telugu riddle has the characteris- 
tic Asiatic form, for it mentions the year, the months, and the days of the month. 
European riddles ordinarily name the year, the months, the weeks, and the days of 
the week. The colors black and white usually refer to day and night. In this instance, 
they refer to the light and dark of the moon and the numbers are adjusted accord- 
ingly. This variation appears to be rare, if not unique. For further discussion see 
Szendrey, Ethnographia, XXXII (1921), 69-82 (a review of Aarne) and Flajshans, 
pp. 3-4. For additional parallels see Indian: Lakshminatha Upasani, p. 14 (XI, 2); 
Munshi, Parsee, p. 419 (There is a chest with twelve drawers, each drawer contain- 
ing thirty grains). Malaysian and Indonesian: Kreemer, p. 134; Ranneft, Poézie, p. 
45, No. 2 and Proza, p. 13, No. 64; Klinkert, p. 47, No. 1. Arabic: Ruoff, p. 11, No. 
2. French: Rolland, No. 1. German: Arno Schmidt, No. 18; Wossidlo, Nos. 35, 36. 
Scotch Gaelic: Nicolson, p. 12. In Arabic, the nights of the lunar month are com- 
pared to men of various colors; see Giacobetti, No. 54. The Bhils compare the year 
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Comparison with a Thing 


11. Around a bush is bird manure. What is it?>—The flour from ragi (a 
kind of grain) around a stone grinder. 

12. In the sky are 66 sickles. What is it?p—A tamarind tree with its fruit. 
The tree is tall, and the fruit is shaped like a sickle. 

13. In the sky is a bow; in the bow is a bowl. There’s a little water in 
the bowl. What is it?—Cocoanut tree (bow) ; bowl (coconut). 

14. A saucer full of broken rice, scattered all over.—Stars. 

15. In a measure of corn, there is only one stone-—The moon. 

16. You can’t roll up a mat, and you can’t count money. What is it?— 
Sky and stars. 

17. Around the church it is brown. Inside it is white—Cocoanut. 

18. A basketful of intestines and eight bones—A country bed. It is 
made of a frame of eight pieces of wood and a web of rope. 

19. There is a bunch of sweets at the top of a tree—Honey. 


to an eagle with 12 wings and 18 scores of feathers; see Hedberg, p. 884, No. 121. 
Sebastian Brant’s curious mention of 62 birds which symbolize the minutes in an 
hour may have arisen by confusion with the 52 weeks in a year; see Aarne, I, 77-79. 

13. Filipino: Starr, No. 121 (Sky above, sky below, water in the middle); Mitra, 
Murshidabad (N. W. Bengal), p. 929, No. 12 (A large earthen pipkin upon another 
large earthen pipkin. Therein a blue lotus stands. Therein is the water of black 
clouds. Therein is made curdled milk without milk. Where is such a cow-pen?) 
and No. 13 (The rope reaches up to the sky; and there is upon that rope a large 
earthen pipkin which has not been made by a potter; And there is within that pipkin 
curdled milk made without. Where is such a cow-pen?). Compare Malay: Holle, p. 
373, No. 20; Arabic: Stumme, Tunis, No. 47. The characteristic feature of the coco- 
nut is, in the eyes of riddlers, the milk in the nut. 

14. Indian, Ho: Haldar, No. 4 (A handful of fried Indian corn is scattered broad- 
cast in space); Bihari: Mitra, Bihari Life, p. 46 (A handful of parched rice scattered 
over the whole yard). Filipino: Starr, No. 157 (A plate of roasted rice can be spread 
all over the town) and No. 156. Malaysian and Indonesian: Adriani, No. 133 (The 
star Boghase). Turkish: Kowalski, Asia Minor, No. 25. Arabic: Giacobetti, No. 24; 
Ruoff, p. 14, No. 18, and cf. p. 13, Nos. 16 and 17. Scotch Gaelic: Nicolson, p. 29 
(Great pewter basin with a hundred holes in it). 

The riddle frequently includes the remark that the grains cannot be counted: In- 
dian, Ho: Sarkar, No. 5 (You will not be able to count a cupful of fried maize); 
Bengali: Mitra, Bihari Life, p. 46 (There is one trayful of areca-nuts which the trader 
even cannot count); Parsee: Munshi, p. 98, No. 6 (A plateful of mustard [seeds] 
which could not be counted by anybody). 

15. Malay: Luinenburg, No. 4. 

16. A very widely disseminated riddle. See, e.g., French: Rolland, Nos. ga, b; 
Arabic: Ruoff, p. 13, No. 16. 

17. A very familiar pattern for riddles about fruits and nuts. See No, 22 below. 
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20. A doll on the wall. It has chains. It shares with everyone who comes. 
—A scorpion. 
Qualities Enumerated 


21. Madras is red. Guntur is black. If you break it, there is a seed which 
is bitter. What is it?>—The seed of the Indian shot or wild liquorice. It has 
a red top and a black base. Guntur is about 300 miles north of Madras. 

22. On the outside, yellow; inside, pebbles and water—A lime. 


Comparisons Enumerated 


23. Fire is like fire; charcoal is like charcoal. You are like me. What is 
it?—Seed of Indian shot or wild liquorice. 


22. This familiar pattern of riddles about fruits often deals in greater detail than is 
the case here with the similarity to a house; compare No. 17 above. The Arabic rid- 
dle for cotton-seed is typical of the pattern used in No, 22. It is: He! A riddle!/ 
Leather without/ And wool within (Ruoff, p. 47, No. 3). For examples in which 
stones, pebbles, or bullets are mentioned see Indian: Mitra, Murshidabad (N. W. 
Bengal), pp. 922-23, No. 6 (A plump round pot. Who is the potter who has made 
it/ And filled it up with jewels and pearls?—A pomegranate); Munshi, Parsee, p. 
416 (A small ball containing fifty to hundred grains—A pomegranate); Arabic: 
Ruoff, p. 50, No. 19 (A cup tarantese,/ Pearls within,/ Copper without—A pome- 
granate. “Tarantese” is used for the rhyme). Turkish: Kowalski, Asia Minor, No. 9. 
Filipino: Starr, No. 125 (Here is a little pot; it is full of stones——Guava) and No. 
136 (Santa Ana’s house is full of bullets—Papaya). 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON Po 
(as approved by the Council of the Society, 30 December, 1940) 


At a meeting of the Council of the American Folklore Society held last 
February in New York, the President of the Society was authorized to 
appoint a Committee on Policy to submit a series of recommendations to 
the Council at its Philadelphia meeting. Pursuant to the request of the 
President, the undersigned were appointed to act as such a Committee, 
and wish to submit the following views on the problems involved. 

It is clear that the major difficulty facing the Society arises from a fail- 
ure to assess the importance of the fact that, by its very nature, the Society 
and its Journal are peripheral to two major concerns—those of anthropolo- 
gists and those of persons in the humanities. It is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that in the future the Society should recognize more explicitly than 
in the past the importance of this fact, attempting by active encourage- 
ment to underscore those points at which fields of interest converge. On 
the basis of this fundamental assumption, the following proposals are put 
forward to implement this position: 


1. It is recommended that the Nominating Committee shall be in- 
structed to select a President each year from a field differing from 
that of the incumbent. 

2. It is not recommended that Vice-presidents be automatically ad- 
vanced until they reach the Presidency, but that all candidates for 
these offices shall be selected de novo each year by the Nominating 
Committee, with reference to the needs of the Society at a particular 
time. It is recommended, however, that in selecting the President and 
Vic-presidents, every effort be made to see that the fields of anthro- 
pology and the humanities are equally represented. 

3. It is recommended that in choosing the place of meeting of the So- 
ciety, due consideration be given to the convenience of all members, 
to the end that meetings shall be held jointly with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in something of the same degree that they are 
held with the American Anthropological Association. While a rigid 
policy of alternation is not desirable, it is believed that the tradition 
of meeting exclusively with the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, except when the Modern Language Association happens to 
meet in the same city as the American Anthropological Association, 
tends to discourage the attendance at the annual meetings of the 
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Folklore Society of those whose major interest lies in the humanities. 
It is recommended that the Editor be nominated and elected an- 
nually, and that no person serve as Editor for more than five con- 
secutive years. 


. It is recommended that a Committee on Membership be constituted 


as a standing Committee of the Society, the bulk of the membership 
in any given year to be drawn from one region, and the Commit- 
tee to be reconstituted annually so that intensive work can be done 
over the country in bringing the Society to the attention of those 
concerned with folklore. 


. It is recommended that a Committee be set up by the Society to in- 


vestigate ways and means of achieving closer cooperation between 
the Society and other organized folklore groups; and also to devise 
ways and means of integrating the interests of amateur collectors 
with the work of the Society. 

It is recommended that an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
President, Editor, Secretary-Treasurer, and two others, named by the 
Nominating Committee and elected by the Society, serve ad interim 
in lieu of the Council. 

It is recommended that the Associate Editors be elected annually on 
nomination by the Nominating Committee, which shall consult the 
Editor. The Associate Editors shall be regarded as functioning mem- 
bers of the editorial staff, serving in a consultative capacity, and one 
of their number shall be designated as Book Review Editor and shall 
have charge of the Book Review Section of the Journal. 


The importance of the Journal is recognized by all as paramount. Cer- 


tain 


suggestions concerning changes in policy to guide the new Editor 


may be made as a further earnest of the Society’s intention to widen the 
appeal of the approach toward folklore to be taken by our Journal. To this 


end, 


the following statements are made as a general guide for future edi- 


torial policy: 


9. 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


It is recommended that single-topic issues of the Journal shall be 
discontinued insofar as this is possible. 

It is recommended that the Journal give more space to short articles, 
and that efforts be made to obtain theoretical papers to balance the 
collections of raw data. 

It is recommended that the Journal include methodological discus- 
sions and questionnaires concerning suggested techniques of collect- 
ting tales and other folklore materials, these to be particularly di- 
rected toward amateurs in the field. 

It is recommended that reviews of the materials in other folklore and 
related journals, such as was a feature of the early volumes of the 
Journal, be again instituted. 
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Matters of finance are of paramount importance, and the following 
bears on this question: 

13. It is recommended that a Committee be appointed by the President 
to go into the costs of printing, binding, handling, mailing, storage, 
commissions, cost of reprints, etc., with the aim of ascertaining 
whether the present contract with our printer is the most advanta- 
geous possible. This Committee shall be instructed to report to the 
next annual meeting of the Society, submitting by mail the text of 
its report to the Council long enough before the meetings so as to 
permit of thorough study of it by all those interested. 


(Signed) Ann H. Gayton 
CLews Parsons 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
StirH THOMPSON 
Leste A. WHITE 
MEtvitte J. Herskovits, Chairman 


g January, 1941 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1940 


The Permanent Fund of the Society consists of the following bonds:— 
BB4472—The Mortbond Corporation of New York—Registered Col- 
lateral Trust Mortgage Bond, Series B, due June 1, 1946—Value $420 
BC4469—The Mortbond Corporation of New York—Registered Col- 
lateral Trust Mortgage Bond, Series C, due June 1, 1951—Value $420 
BD4429—The Mortbond Corporation of New York—Registered Col- 
lateral Trust Mortgage Bond, Series D, due June 1, 1956—Value $525 
VTA5178—The Mortbond Corporation of New York—Ten shares 
Voting Trust Certificate Class A, for 1 par value of capital stock 
VTSA1013—Scrip Certificate for a fractional voting trust certificate 
Class A with respect to a fraction of one share of $1 par value capi- 
tal stock (5/1oths of one share) (Void, December 31, 1940) 


REcEIPTS 
Bank balance, January 1, 1940 $ 299.08 
Income, various sources 3037.48 
Augustin account credits 2124.16 
Total $5460.72 
EXPENDITURES 
Editor and secretary 125.47 
Journal 1889.05 
Memoirs 1814.61 


J. J. Augustin, advance against work in progress —_125.72 


Total 3954-85 
Balance on hand $1505.87* 
*Includes: 
Augustin credits—Journal and Memoir 1188.33 
Augustin credits—Journal 125.72 
Balance in bank 191.82 
$1505.87 


A further asset of the Society is represented by the item of $1466.68, 
credited under gifts, income, in the Treasurer’s Report for 1939 and 
debited on the Memoir Account with J. J. Augustin, Inc., under expendi- 
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tures, 1939. This sum is an advance payment for Memoir 35, contracted 
for, but as yet not delivered. 


Income 
Membership dues $ 546.25 
Membership dues (Canadian branch, 1939) 123.00 
Interest on bonds (Mortbond Corp.) 3754 
30.71 
68.25 
Reprints, membership list, and refunds 13.66 
Refund on insurance (Augustin) 15.96 
Redemption of bond (Mortbond Corp.) 455-75 
Gifts for publication of Memoirs: 
Memoir 33 377-40 
Memoir 34 400.00 
Memoir 34 400.00 
Memoir 36 533-00 
Memoir 36 104.21 
1814.61 
Total Income $3037.48 
Augustin Accounts Credits 
Journal Account 125.72 
Journal Account 810.11 
Balance January 1, 1940 
Journal Account 
Sales, 1940 757.04 
Memoir Account 431.29 
Total $2124.16 2124.16 
Bank balance, January 1, 1940 299.08 


Total, Income, credits, and bank balance $5460.72 


Expenditures 
Editorial assistance (M. Smith), 1939 $ 11.29 
Editorial assistance (M. Smith), 1940 15.52 
Editor’s expenses 30.25 
Review editor—expenses 11.90 
Secretary’s expenses (mail, stationery) 25.70 
Stationery 30.81 


Total, miscellaneous expense $125.47 


acted 


47 
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Journal Account (J. J. Augustin) 
Journal, 203 
Journal, 204 
Journal, 205-206 
Paper, vol. 53 
Cover, vol. 53 
Duty, on Memoirs 
Mailing, Journals and Memoirs 
Mailing, Journal, 204 
Fire insurance, three years 
Illustrations, Journal, 208 


Memoir Account (J. J. Augustin) 
Memoir, 33 
Memoir, 34 
Memoir, 34 
Memoir, 36 
Memoir, 36 


J. J. Augustin, advance against wor 


765.14 
356.96 
380.62 
143.86 
36.34 
21.71 
57-91 
30.01 
33-38 
63.12 


Total 1889.05 


377-4° 
400.00 


400.00 


533-00 
104.21 


Total 1814.61 
k in progress 125.72* 


Total $3954.85 


*Nore: This item is actually included in the balance on hand. 


Georce HeErzoc, Treasurer. 
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EDITOR’S REPORT, 1940 


When I accepted the editorship of the American Folklore Society in 
February, 1939, it was with a commission to bring the Journals up to date 
by the end of 1940. This aim has not been fully accomplished. It meant 
that seven numbers in all stages of preparation from page proof to “not 
started” must be put through the press. Nos. 204, 205-206 have appeared, 
No. 207 (January-March, 1940) is in the mails and Nos. 208-209 are ready 
to send to the printer for paging. No. 210 which would complete 1940, is 
a number on South American folklore. Brief abstracts of the papers for 
this number will be given at the Annual Meeting this afternoon and they 
will be sent to press as soon as possible thereafter. 

It has not been possible to put into operation any new ideas or policies 
since the work was largely the carrying out of commitments already 
made. For this reason the numbers are heavy in foreign languages, a 
double number of Spanish and a double number of French. There is now 
only a small amount of material on hand and I have been very careful to 
leave the choice of new material free for the new Editor. 

During 1940 Memoir XXXVI, Opler, Myths and Tales of the Lipan 
Apache has appeared. Memoir XXXIV, Parsons, Taos Tales is ready for 
mailing, and Memoir XXXV, Wheeler, Tales from Jalisco has been made 
ready for paging. 

I have tried to give an opinion on papers submitted promptly, in a 
month or less when possible. I have found the Associate Editors and 
readers in special fields not my own most cooperative and I wish here to 
extend to them my thanks. 

Substantial economies have been made by using great care in the prep- 
aration of manuscripts so as to save the large expense ($2.50 an hour) on 
proof corrections. An additional saving of about thirty dollars a number 
can be made if we get the Journal out on time since it may then be mailed 
as second-class matter. 

Other work of an intangible nature can hardly be reported upon, since 
it consists in encouragement to write papers and utilize materials from 
viewpoints not yet exploited in the Journal. If these efforts bear fruit some 
of the suggestions considered in the “Recommendations” submitted here- 
with may in time be put into effect. 

Guapys A. Reicnarp, Editor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


LEGEND OF THE OrIGIN oF NantuckeET IsLanp:—The scanty legends relating to 
Nantucket Island are conveniently collected in R. A. Douglas-Lithgow’s Nantucket, 
a History (New York, 1914). The following version of the origin of the island, al- 
though varying only slightly from two versions there given, provides some additional 
details, and is here reprinted because it is a somewhat earlier source, which is not 
readily available. The text is from The Columbian Magazine, or Monthly Miscellany 
(Philadelphia, July, 1787), vol. I, p. 525. The spelling of the name of the giant, here 
given as “Manshop”, appears as “Moshup” in the Collections (1792) of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, quoted in the Journal of American Folklore, X1 (1808), 
162, and as “Maushope” in the Collections (1798), quoted by Douglas-Lithgow, op. 


at. 


“On the west end of Martha’s Vineyard, are high cliffs of variegated coloured 
earths, known by the name of Gayhead. On the top of the hill is a large cavity, which 
has the appearance of the crater of an extinguished volcano, and there are evident 
marks of former subterraneous fires. The Indians who live about this spot have a 
tradition that a certain deity resided there before the Europeans came into America, 
that his name was Manshop; that he used to step out on a ledge of rocks which ran 
into the sea, and take up a whale, which he broiled for his own eating on the coals 
of the aforesaid volcano, and often invited the Indians to dine with him, or gave 
them the relicks of his meal. That once to shew their gratitude to Manshop for his 
very great kindness to them, they made an offering to him of all the tobacco which 
grew upon the island in one season. This was scarcely sufficient to fill his great pipe, 
but he received the present very graciously, smoked his pipe, and turned out the 
ashes of it into the sea, which formed the island of Nantucket. Upon the coming of 
the Europeans into America, Manshop retired in disgust, and has never since been 
seen.” 

3426 Ave. G. Husert SMITH. 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINNESOTA 


“Brian O’Lynn”:—In April, 1930, Frank E. Mathewson, director of the industrial 
department of Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New Jersey, recalled and copied 
down three stanzas, given below, of a version of the song his father used to sing in 
western Connecticut, Alfred Williams in his Folk-songs of the Upper Thames, Lon- 
don, 1923, prints a version of seven stanzas with a chorus. He says in his head-note: 
“Bryan O’Lynn was a favorite along the Thames side from Malmesbury to Faring- 
don, and in the neighboring Cotswold villages as far as Aldsworth, I am not certain 
as to its age.” This song has also been printed in JFSS, VIII, 137. 


I 


Oh, Brian O’Lynn had no pants for to wear; 

He stole him a sheepskin to make him a pair; 

With the skinny side out and the woolly side in— 
“Shure, they'll be nice and warm”, says Brian O’Lynn. 


[ 83 ] 
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Brian O’Lynn had no watch to put on, 
So he got him a turnip to make him one; 
He hollowed it out and a cricket put in— 
“Shure, they'll think it’s a-tickin’”, says Brian O’Lynn. 


3 
Brian O’Lynn and his wife and wife’s mother, 
They all walked over the bridge together. 
The bridge it fell down and they tumbled in— 
“Shure, we'll find ground at the bottom”, says Brian O’Lynn. 


N. J. MELLINGER Epwarp Henry. 


BaNcuM THE Boar-StayeR AND His Weapon:—“Old Bangum,” American 
scendant of “Sir Lionel” (Child, no. 18), a grimly fantastic ballad of a victory over 
a man-eating wild-boar, is usually weakened in one of its stanzas by the mention of 
the hero’s weapon as a “wooden knife,” which introduces an incongruous nursery 
atmosphere into the grisly narrative. 

Dorothy Scarborough’s Negro version (A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains, 
N. Y., 1937, p. 192) runs: 


There is a wild bo’ in these woods, 
Eats men’s bones an’ drinks their blood. 


Ole Bangum drew his wooden knife, 
An’ swore by Jove he’d take his life. 


Ole Bangum went to the wild bo’s den, 
An’ found the bones of a thousand men. 


Arthur Kyle Davis (Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, pp. 
127, 132) records two similar versions: “Old Bang’em drew his wooden knife/ And 
swore that he would take his life.” And: “Bangum drew his wooden knife.” In 
the Davis collection a sense of the incongruity appears in a version (p. 126) which 
substitutes the colorless and conventional “trusty” for “wooden.” The collector of one 
of these versions, Nov. 1, 1915, was also rendered uneasy by the “wooden knife.” 
“Miss [Ellen Dana] Conway mentions that she had heard it suggested that the 
hero’s knife was properly ‘woodsman’s’ . . . but put it down as it is sung” (p. 128). 

No one, however, seems to have considered the probability that “wooden knife” is 
a corruption of “wood-knife,” which The Oxford English Dictionary defines as “A 
dagger or short sword used by huntsmen for cutting up the game, or generally as 
a weapon”—eminently adapted, therefore, to the wild boar’s destruction. As the term 
passed out of common use, the singers doubtless interpreted the adjective as having 
reference to the weapon’s (inappropriate) material rather than to the environment in 
which it was used. This suggestion is re-inforced by another old ballad, “The Boy 
and the Mantle,” in which a wood-knife is employed against a wild boar (Child, 
no. 29): 
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The litle boy stoode 
looking ouer a dore; 
He was ware of a wyld bore, 
wold haue werryed a man. 


He pulld forth a wood kniffe, 
fast thither that he ran; 
He brought in the bores head, 

and quitted him like a man. 


Vassar CoLLEGE, N, Y. KENNETH Wiccins Porter. 


American Inp1AN Ripptes:—The Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 49, Nos. 
1gI-192, contained a contribution under “Notes and Queries” by Dr. Parsons, under 
the head “Riddles and Metaphors Among Indian Peoples” in which she says (p. 
171): “No other modern American Indian riddles have been recorded,” (except two 
from Dr. Boas from an Eskimo source).! Two important sources of Indian riddles 
have been overlooked by Dr. Parsons. The first is Anthropos, VIII (1913), pp. 181- 
201: 630-651) where the well-known missionary ethnologist, Father Julius Jetté, 
speaks of the riddles of the Déné. The present writer has made use of some of these 
riddles of Father Jetté, and begs to refer to his work, Cultural Anthropology (Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1934. Second edition, 1936, page 297): 


“RippLes oF THE Déné. Father Julius Jetté, who dwelt many years among the Ten’a 
Indians (Déné) of Alaska, says that poetry, music, and myth-telling are favorite pas- 
times of the people of the Arctic regions. The Ten’a Indians have developed the 
riddle to a surprising extent. “As the story-telling occupies the long winter evenings 
and entertains the Ten’a during the time that precedes the winter solstice, so also the 
proposing of riddles is the time-honored recreation for the latter half of the winter, 
when the days wax long, and the chilled hearts, under the sun’s increasing bright- 
ness and warmth, begin to cheer, and are filled with glowing anticipations of the 
exuberant summer life.” Their riddles refer to animals, plants, inanimate objects, 
familiar actions, and natural phenomena. As a specimen of the first, this one may be 
taken: 

“It is like a spruce tree lying on the ground: what is it?” The answer is “The 
upper side of the bear’s fore paw.” For when this tree is felled its branches stick up, 
all bristling with needles, and the upper side of a bear’s fore paw has coarse and- 
thick hairs, standing up not quite vertically but on a slant, like spruce branches. Not 
a very ingenious riddle, perhaps, but the similarity of the objects compared is strik- 
ing enough.” 


There is also a brief section on riddles, proverbs, and puns of the Omaha, by Rev. 


T. Owen Dorsey, on page 334, of “Omaha Sociology” (Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology). 


Sr. Louis UNIvERsITY Muntscu, S.J. 
Sr. Louis, Missour! 


1Jt is true that Dr. Parsons refers to “the Tinneh of the Yukon who got some riddles from 
their Russian neighbors” (p. 171). But Jette’s selection of 110 riddles proves that “riddling” 
was a well-established practice among this Athapascan group. He states that “the language 
of the riddles bears witness to their antiquity.” 
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Some Recent PUBLICATIONS FROM ARGENTINA:—Two new journals of folklore 
have been established in Argentina within the last few years. The Boletin de la 
Asociacién Folklérica Argentina began monthly publication in November, 1938. It 
contains a miscellany of articles: accounts of the activities of the Asociacion, collec. 
tions of folklore material, discussions, and (of special interest to us) bibliographical 
notes on Argentine folklore. The Asociacion has been fortunate enough to be housed 
in a very beautiful building which contains a museum of Argentine folk culture. In 
addition to their Boletin the Asociacion is also issuing a series of small books of 
around fifty pages each under the title Cuadernos Folkléricos. 

Beginning with September, 1940 there has appeared a quarterly entitled Folklore: 
Bolétin del Departamento de Folklore del Instituto de Cooperacién Universitaria. 
Since only two numbers have thus far appeared, it is a little difficult to predict what 
the usual contents of the journal will be. The bibliographical material is valuable, as 
is the account of the activities of certain folklorists. In the second number appear arti- 
cles by two members of our society, Professor Ralph S. Boggs and the undersigned. 
Both the journals speak most enthusiastically of Professor Boggs’s visit in the autumn 
of 1940, and both societies have recently named several scholars from the United 
States as corresponding members. 

StitH THomMpson. 


SoUTHEASTERN ForLktore Society:—At the sixth annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Folklore Society at Charlottesville, Va., April 4 and 5, 1941, the following 
papers were read: Carleton Sprague Smith, The Oral Ballad vs. the Broadside Ballad- 
Sheet, Songster, or Garland; Winston Wilkinson, Illustrations of Virginia Fiddle 
Tune; Richard Jente, Proverbs in Metrical Form; Richard Chase, The Jack Tales in 
the Southeast; Maurice Matteson, Singing of Ballads; Randall Thompson, Folk 
Idioms and American Music; Ralph Boggs, Peruvian Folk Types and Dances; Reed 
Smith, The Utilization of Folklore Material Collected by the Writers Project in 
South Carolina; Tench Tilghman, The Literary Ballad in the Nineteenth Century; 
E. E. Ericson, Superstition and Folklore in the Tarborough (N. C.) Free Press, 
1820-1850; Alan Lomax, Folksong on Commercial Record. 


New Mexico FotkKtore ConFERENCE:—In conjunction with the Fourth Annual 
Festival of Arts and Crafts at the University of New Mexico a conference on the 
Folk Literature of New Mexico was held May 2, 1941. Dr. T. M. Pearce, presiding, 
spoke on the relation of New Mexican literature to that of Latin-America. Dr. A. R. 
Lopes defined some of the types of native peoples characterized in Latin-American 
literature. Dr. Joaquin Ortega and Dr. A. L. Campa engaged in a discussion of the 
survival of folk types in modern culture. Some forty people attended the confer- 
ence among whom were Mrs. Lansing Bloom, Mrs. Ida Cassidy, Dr. R. M. Duncan, 
Dr. A. H. Gayton, Mrs. Elizabeth de Huff, Mrs. Mela Sedillo-Brewster (Chairman 
of the Festival), Dr. Dudley Wynn, Dr. Dorothy Woodward. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lancuace oF Gesture. Macdonald Critchley. (128 pp. $1.75. London: Edward 

Arnold and Company; New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1939.) 

In this very brief volume Dr. Critchley surveys an extensive field, one which 
touches upon many of the problems of linguistics and folk lore. Gesture is broadly 
defined in the author’s approach; it includes more than expressive hand movements 
and sign language. There are vocal gestures manifested in speech itself, for mean- 
ings—outside the lexical system of a language—are carried by onomatopoeia, vocal 
mimicry, and the primary symbolisms of speech sounds and such language processes 
as reduplication or pitch change. Meanings are also conveyed by the various types 
of bodily movement that accompany speech, such as pantomimic gestures, expressive 
movements of the face and limbs, body postures, and cutaneous changes which, like 
blushing, are relatively automatic. The author, himself a neurologist, gives a clear 
and illuminating discussion of the neurological mechanisms which underlie these 
movements, and he indicates the degree of voluntary control that an individual can 
exert over each of these levels. 

The book succeeds in demonstrating that sign languages have appeared in a wide 
variety of forms and have played many differing functions over the world. Perhaps 
the best known sign languages are the manual systems used by deaf mutes and the 
sign talk found among primitive groups in North America and Australia. But sign 
systems were also developed in certain religious communities, such as the Cistercian 
and Benedictine, where articulate speech was forbidden or limited to specific occa- 
sions. Secret societies of all times have made use of signs and ritualistic gestures as 
a means of communication and a symbol of membership. In the theaters of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of India, and particularly of China, a highly formalized and 
stylistic type of gesture accompanied the verbal and musical presentation. Indic 
mythology and literature are especially rich in allusions to gesture language, ranging 
from communicatory signs to occult forms of gesture-riddles and ritual postures whose 
origin is rationalized in legend. 

Studies of gesture in present-day Western culture are also examined by Dr. Critch- 
ley. About a hundred and fifty signs have been collected from American school 
children, some of these gestures—the cocksnook and the crossed-fingers, for example— 
being of considerable antiquity. A less conventionalized type of gesture is manifested 
in habits of gesticulation. Recent investigations made on American immigrant groups 
have shown that each group has its own distinctive and clearly marked form of 
gesticulation which, far from being a “racial” characteristic, is so thoroughly domi- 
nated by cultural conditions that it disappears in a generation under the impact of a 
new culture. 

Because of the brevity of his book Dr. Critchley can do little more than refer to the 
many types of gestural phenomena and touch upon a few problems in his general 
discussion. In spite of this, however, folklorists will find the book useful for bringing 
together a vast and relatively unknown literature and for demonstrating the inter- 
relations among the protean forms of gesture. 

New York City. STANLEY NEwMAN. 
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Tue CULTIVATION OF SAGA IN ANGLO-SAXON EncLaANp. C. E. Wright. (310 pp. 15 s. net, 

Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1939.) 

Dr. Wright maintains that Anglo-Saxon prose, “throughout almost the whole of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, . . . was developed and polished and cultivated in the oral cir. 
culation of a well-developed saga literature.” His evidence is mostly internal and 
inferential: “. . . the vernacular saga of the Dark Ages has unfortunately disappeared 
(with the exception of the Cynewulf and Cyneheard story in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles) and its very presence and form have to be deduced from the works of 
Latin historians writing often at a date much later . . . than the period of the people 
or incidents to which their works allude.” He prints, in an Appendix, the Latin texts 
of those stories which he believes to have circulated as vernacular stories, before they 
were written down by Latin historians from Bede to Roger of Wendover. In the body 
of the book he analyzes these stories, to show (1) that they derive, not from written 
sources, nor from songs, but from a prose oral tradition; and (2) that they “had the 
form of saga.” 

In the absence of direct evidence (of which, in the nature of things, there is little), 
Mr. Wright rests the first of these propositions on his analyses of individual stories. 
Unhappily his analyses are inexpert and subjective. He is unfamiliar with the technics 
for the study of stories, and unaware that no narrative can be satisfactorily investi- 
gated without an exhaustive knowledge of its analogues and of previous scholarship. 
For example, in his account of the Offa-legend he neither mentions nor shows 
knowledge of the work of Suchier, Gough, Miss Rickert, and Imelmann; and he mis- 
judges the relations between the versions. He does not recognize the stigmata of 
“learned” stories as distinguished from more genuinely traditional tales. Thus he is 
misled, by Bede’s use of dicunt and dictum est, into claiming the story of Gregory 
and the slave boys for vernacular tradition; although the whole point of the anecdote 
is the series of puns, the last of which, De ira eruti, would have been impossible in 
Anglo-Saxon, It is equally unlikely that most of the ecclesiastical stories in his lists 
had any but a learned existence. 

Most readers would grant that a fair number—by no means all—of the stories in 
Mr. Wright’s collection may have circulated orally, many of them perhaps in prose. 
It is an unwarranted assumption (p. 41) that they “were therefore most probably 
current as saga.” In labelling these stories “sagas” he implies that there is a distinction 
between saga and other varieties of prose tale. Yet in his Preface he defines saga as 
“simply the story that has crystallized in the course of its oral transmission (in prose 
form) through a number of generations, round certain historical events and per- 
sonages.” This description ignores form altogether; it suggests that all oral prose tales 
are saga; it enables Wright to include in his lists of Anglo-Saxon “sagas” the miracles 
associated with Oswald, the story of Gregory and the slave boys, the story of Cadmon, 
the tale of Alfred and the cakes. 

His second proposition—that these stories “had the form of saga”—compels Mr. 
Wright to narrow his definition of the type. Icelandic saga, he tells us, has certain 
stylistic features; these appear also in his Anglo-Saxon stories, which are therefore 
sagas. These features are: “the way in which dialogue or remarks tend to become 
fixed”; “the use of verse for the dialogue”; the survival of pagan elements, These are 
not saga features at all. It is not dialogue which tends to become fixed in Icelandic 
saga; it is the turn of narrative phrase, the manner of introducing or closing a situa- 
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tion or of stating familiar relations. Fixity of phrase is most common outside dialogue. 
Wright finds only three instances of the use of verse for dialogue among his Anglo- 
Saxon stories; one of these (Eadric Streona) is dubious. Yet he believes that this 
“feature” points to “a form of saga in which the speech appeared in verse and the 
narrative in prose and which is of frequent occurrence in Old Norse literature.” 
Actually there is not one Old Norse saga in which the dialogue is systematically in 
verse. The frequent verse speeches (Jausavisur) in the sagas are summary remarks, 
pithy observations, vivid commentaries; not part of the dialogue proper. In all the 
sagas most of the speeches are in prose. The survival of pagan elements in Icelandic 
saga is marked and inevitable; it is vestigial in English story, and reflects Scandinavian 
influence. 

Indeed, Wright selects (and misstates) a few of the features of Icelandic saga, and 
ignores others more intrinsic; namely: a relatively even, colloquial diction; a style 
terse, vivid, and sinewy; a direct realism; richness of effect with economy of means; 
fidelity to local and temporal detail; the reflection of a collective rather than an indi- 
vidual point of view. Few of these traits can be traced through the Latinity of Mr. 
Wright's stories. 

If those stories are to be called sagas, they must be measured by the standard of 
Icelandic saga. Mr. Wright recognizes this, but admits their inequality with the Ice- 
landic masterpieces: “It is with the few short vivid sagas of the Landndmabok that 
we must compare the Anglo-Saxon sagas. . . .” But the stories in Landndmaboék are 
not sagas at all: they are compact little anecdotes, of the sort which the Icelanders 
called pettir. They differ from sagas both in scope and in style, as Neckel has shown. 
There are short, simple sagas which Mr. Wright might have found useful for com- 
parison; but he does not appear to know them. 

All that he has to say about saga, as a literary genre, is vague and inexact. Since he 
furnishes no bibliography, and his references are most inadequate, we must infer his 
knowledge of scholarship from what he says and omits to say. His remarks on the 
processes of saga-development, and the traits of saga, derive from Liestél’s Origin of 
the Icelandic Family Sagas; but he misconceives Liestél’s meaning. For instance, he 
implies that the difference between Anglo-Saxon “saga” and the Icelandic master- 
pieces is largely accounted for by the greater length of time during which the form 
was cultivated in Iceland; he misses the point of Liestdl’s careful demonstration that 
saga is a Scandinavian phenomenon, which became, in Iceland, a distinct literary 
type, shaped by specific social and cultural conditions without close parallel in Eng- 
land. I find no evidence that he knows the works of Vigftisson, Olrik, J6nsson, Mogk, 
Heusler, and Nordal. He seems unaware, for example, that these scholars anticipated 
his comments on the “saga-like” character of the English stories of Earl Siward. He 
has proved, at most, that those among his stories which are concerned with legend or 
political history are of stuff similar to that of saga; but they are not cast in the saga 
mold, or told in the saga manner. 

Mr. Wright generally mistakes insistence for argument; he generalizes from the 
single instance; he relies heavily on the argument from silence; he persistently begs 
the question. Here and there, in analyzing individual stories, he shows a keenness of 
perception which permits one to hope for excellent things from him, once he has 
learned that a scholar must understand the use of evidence, and must know his 
subject. 
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A few points require special mention: 

P. 20: The Franks Casket should have been included among the “evidences of the 
arts” for Anglo-Saxon knowledge of Germanic legend. 

p. 22: There is no textual evidence that Anglo-Saxon poets knew “of Swanhild’s 
terrible death and her brothers’ revenge.” 

p. 23: The Brunanburh poem is not “akin in theme and in form” to the heroic lay; 
it is an imitation of the preislied. 

p. 29: It is not true that the Historia Brittonum “contains verbal borrowings from 
... Bede.” 

p. 69: Landnémabék is not “the work of Ari the historian.” 

p. 70: Wright’s characterization of the mood and background of the heroic lays of 
the Edda is nonsense. Emotion is unleashed, not controlled, in Gudrtinarkvida and 
Helgakvida Il. 

p. 93: “ferocious and malicious” is a complete mistranslation of firen’ ondrysne— 
In 1936 Klaeber abandoned the reading which Wright ascribes to him in footnote 2— 
The emendation which Wright attributes to Chambers and Klaeber was made by 
Schiicking. 

p. 145: Wright should have found the fine parallel to his Olaf Cuaran story in 
Haralds saga harérada. 

p. 161: Aélfthryth’s magical practices, for which Wright finds no parallel, are 
closely paralleled in the Thousand and One Nights (trans. J. C. Mardrus), Nights 
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University of California, Berkeley, California. Artuur G. Bropeur. 


Tue Orkneyinca Saca. Alexander Burt Taylor (Trans.) (xvii, 445 pp., 3 maps, 9 

illus., index. 25 s. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1938.) 

Although the Orkneyinga Saga had twice been translated into English, a new 
translation was desirable. An early thirteenth-century account of the Norse earldom 
in the Orkneys, Shetlands, and Caithness from about 874 to about 1200, the saga 
holds both historical and literary interest; it merits a translation based upon an au- 
thoritative text and devoid of the archaisms and periphrases of nineteenth-century 
translations, and requires critical commentary, especially on historical backgrounds 
and place-names, All this Dr. Taylor has tried to give in his handsome volume, using 
Sigurdur Nordal’s critical edition (K@benhavn, 1913-16) and providing a lengthy in- 
troduction, copious notes, five appendices, an excellent index, maps, and photographs. 

In the renderings of skaldic verses, particularly, the translation surpasses Dasent’s 
(Rolls Series, no. 88, London, 1894). Admittedly, these are not skaldic verse, nor so 
much translation as paraphrase; but Dr. Taylor’s purpose was less to reproduce, in 
English, skaldic poetry than to make “the historical facts embodied in the verses 
stand out more clearly, and . . . to state them accurately” (p. 128). In the narrative 
and dialogue, however, the improvement is slighter. Some chapters differ little from 
Dasent’s. Sometimes, especially in the dialogue (Chap. XXXVI, for instance), the 
translation is too free. “Towards the end of October” (p. 156) may be satisfactory 
explanation of eptir vetrnetr “after the winter-nights,” but certainly not translation. 
Solving the problem of technical terms no better than did his predecessors, Dr. Taylor 
semi-Anglicizes: “skatt,” “bonder,” “lendirmen,” “goedings,” “Hold.” Nor has he 
always captured the true saga tone. Passage after passage of dialogue is stilted,—p. 
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229, for example. Although nicknames are, for the most part, translated accurately 
enough, “Wrinkly-Orm” not only sounds little like a saga name, but is an inexact 
rendering of Kyrpinga-Ormr “Orm the weakling”; “Thorkel Cock-eye” has unfor- 
tunate implications for American readers; “Limp-leg” is not necessarily connoted by 
Fotr “foot.” At times, colloquialisms strike the wrong note. “Ghastly slime” (p. 226) 
and “he came a cropper” (p. 301) seem out of place in skaldic verses, which were 
distinctly not colloquial, but highly artificial. The literal translation “his errand 
seems to have become a little thing and rather an unworthy ene” (given in a note, 
p. 383) has a more sagalike flavor than “his errand seems to have been rather a wild 
goose chase” (p, 240). 

The style of the translation and the treatment of personal-, place-, and nicknames 
are inconsistent. Dr. Taylor tried “to reproduce in modern English as much as pos- 
sible of the directness, the tripping movement, and the colloquial, idiomatic flavour of 
the original” (p. 127). Yet “thee,” “thou,” “thine” appear consistently, with a liberal 
sprinkling of “meseems,” “methinks,” “mayhap,” and archaic verb-endings. Delib- 
erate archaisms are inexcusable, and whatever the argument for the second person 
singular, it is not “modern English.” For Gongu-Hrdélfr we find “Hrolf the Ganger”; 
three lines above, “Nosey-Hrolf” for Hrélfr nefja (p. 138). Some nicknames are not 
translated: Kolbein Hruga, Olaf Bitling, Harald Gilli. In other instances the Icelandic 
form appears in parentheses after the translation, Names of Celtic origin are given in 
the Celtic form—hypothetical, if necessary (p. 236),—sometimes with the Icelandic 
in parentheses, sometimes not. But Dufniall appears as “Donald” on p. 205, as 
“Dufnjal” on pp. 191, 218, 269, 271. Place-names, Dr. Taylor explains (p. 130), have 
been rendered by their modern English equivalents, “lesser Scandinavian names” by 
the modern Scandinavian. Yet sometimes the Icelandic is given, with the modern 
Scandinavian in parentheses. Breidafjordr is usually rendered “Moray Firth,” but on 
p. 280 “Breidi Fjord.” Placenames which Dr. Taylor cannot identify, even pro- 
visionally, appear sometimes in classic Icelandic (not Nordal’s spelling), sometimes 
translated, sometimes Anglicized. 

Substituting modern equivalents for saga names is not without danger. Dr. Taylor’s 
identifications, especially of Orkney and Caithness names, presumably are correct: the 
present reviewer does not wish to dispute them. But if they are not, incorporation of 
them into the translation, often without a note, perpetuates an error; too many are 
“almost certain” or “reasonable.” Furthermore, the reader of sagas, even in transla- 
tion, is more at home in Gardariki and Mikligardér than in “Western Russia” and 
“Istanbul.” 

The gravest fault of the translation, however, is Dr. Taylor’s persistent editing of 
the text. According to the preface (p. vii), he bases the translation on Nordal’s edi- 
tion; yet for the sxaldic verses he uses only Finnur Jénsson’s Skjaldedigtning, and 
throughout the saga he substitutes variant readings relegated by Nordal to notes. Al- 
though he sparingly employs all extant manuscripts, even emends, he regularly uses a 
sixteenth-century Danish translation (O.), explaining that “one hesitates to omit from 
the translation anything included in the Danish translation O. .. .” (p. 366). This 
combination of editing and translating not only confuses the general reader, but con- 
stitutes a real offense against the scholarly method: Dr. Taylor has not himself seen 
0., but from Nordal’s notes has “gained the impression that it is a straightforward 
literal translation of its original” (p. 126). 
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Similar confusion of translation with edition marks introduction and notes. The 
sections of the introduction dealing with the saga as a saga, as history, and as litera. 
ture, even with skaldic poetry and the previous, and present, translations: these are 
designed for that reader who, normally, would read a translation, for the student of 
literature and history unable to read the Icelandic; these “have deliberately been made 
less technical for his benefit” (p. viii). Dr. Taylor himself recognizes, then, that his 
discussions of sources, unity, date and place of composition, author—all are too 
technical for the general reader; indeed, his references are to Nordal’s edition, not 
his own translation. Certainly, one who would follow these chapters must know 
thoroughly not only the sagas, but all scholarly literature upon the controversial prob- 
lem of saga-composition; above all, he must keep his own critical faculties alert, for 
Dr. Taylor indulges freely in unsupported, and unsupportable, hypothesis. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, such discussions have no place in a translation; they 
should have been published separately. Similarly, those notes giving background 
necessary for understanding of the narrative belong here; the more technical, in the 
journals. 

Of necessity, Dr. Taylor condensed his bibliography. Nonetheless, it is distressing 
to find Gordon’s Introduction to Old Norse, but not Mogk’s epoch-making “Nor- 
wegisch-islandische Literatur” in Paul, Grundriss, nor Neckel’s article on the saga in 
Hoops, Reallexikon. And certainly one might expect a more recent and critical edi- 
tion of the Edda than Corpus Poeticum Boreale. 

It is a pity that after so much arduous toil Dr. Taylor failed not only to excise in- 
consistencies and errors, but to distinguish between the functions of translator and 
those of editor, with the result that his volume is much more than a translation, and 
yet is not of the excellence expected of the third translation of this saga into English. 

University of California. Caro.inE Brapy. 

College of Agriculture. 


Fearsome Critters. Henry H. Tryon. (68 pp., illus. n. p. Cornwall, N. Y.: The Idle- 

wild Press, 1939.) 

This amusing little book of 68 pages and almost half as many illustrations is a 
compendium of legendary varmints. Thirty years ago the author, while making a 
cruise of Sandy Bay Township, got the notion of collecting and recording the tall 
tales originating in logging camps and in the big woods concerning mythical animals 
which figure in our native folk-lore. 

The logger and the lumberjack have led adventurous lives and were always fond of 
practical jokes. Though his greatest creation is Paul Bunyan, he lives in a world of 
lesser creatures, animals terrifying, vicious, unique, with which the imaginations of 
the woodsmen have delighted to play. 

Perhaps some of the queer creatures in this modern bestiary were thought up de- 
liberately, though others must have originated in some startling adventure or ap- 
peared in the visions of a man on a spree. These experiences or visions were care- 
fully elaborated for the bedevilment of tenderfeet and the amusement of those in the 
know. 

The method was to convince the newcomer of the existence of the fantastic critters 
by the addition of convincing tales and team play between the assembled narrators. In 
all these fanciful beasts we find an element of humor and absurdity characteristic of 
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the superior white man, quite different from the tales of Negroes who take seriously 
the monsters in whom they believe. Mr. Tryon presents 31 animals in his zoo. These 
include such well-known figures as the Hoop-snake, the Wampus Cat, the Cactus Cat, 
and the Filla-ma-Loo Bird which flies backward because he prefers to see where he 
has been rather than to see where he is going. To each of the popular English names 
of these creatures the author has obligingly added Latin names. 

We encounter a Side-hill Gouger, a creature with short legs on one side so that it 
can walk around the hill on the level; the Snow Snake, pink-eyed, white-bodied, 
venomous, so white as to be invisible on a snow bank. There is the morbid Squonk, 
only found in Pennsylvania where it carefully avoids seeing itself in the water, There 
is the Swamp Auger, which bores three-inch holes in the bottom of the boats, a 
creature which can only be satisfied by tickling its snout or sprinkling it with cayenne 
pepper. Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the Whiffenpoof, found only in perfectly 
round lakes and captured by rowing to the exact middle of the pool and boring a 
square hole in the water. 

The book is handsomely turned out and ought to delight everyone, young and old. 

University of Oklahoma. W. S. CAMPBELL. 


Fork Music 1n America. Phillips Barry. Introductory Essay by George Herzog. 
(American Folksong Publication, No. 4. xx, 113 pp., music. $.25. New York: 
National Service Bureau, W P A, 1697 Broadway, 1939.) 

This volume of Folk Music in America comprises a series of fifteen articles and 
bulletins by Phillips Barry, covering a period of some thirty years, and now reprinted 
in mimeographed form. The emphasis throughout is upon folk song and folk sing- 
ing. The collection brings into convenient survey a considerable body of verbal texts 
and about one hundred melodies, most of which are not readily available elsewhere. 
Besides certain American versions of Child ballads, there will be found here other 
folk poetry and music of a wide variety. In this way the present gathering of scattered 
earlier contributions provides a valuable group of materials for study side by side 
with the imposing mass of verse and airs that make up Barry, Eckstorm, and Smyth’s 
British Ballads from Maine (1929). 

One of the essays reprinted in the volume under review is Barry’s study, “The 
Music of the Ballads,” introductory to the British Ballads from Maine. The titles of 
some of the other articles, such as “Native Balladry in America,” “The Origin of Folk 
Melodies,” “The Transmission of Folk-Songs,” “Communal Re-creation,” and “Das 
Volk dichtet nichts” will indicate the drift of the author’s interests, Barry’s concern is 
not so much with the presentation of fresh textual and musical matter, however use- 
ful, as with the historical and critical analysis of the complementary unity of words 
and tunes in folk song. His definition of the type is comprehensive: folk song is a 
song which the people have received, from whatever source, which they have passed 
on through time and space by oral tradition, and which they have continuously 
moulded anew in the process of transmission, Not communal origin but cumulative 
re-creation is his formula. His detailed studies of broadly inclusive reaches of more 
recent and therefore more acutely observable singing traditions will broaden the 
foundation for the understanding of the way of life of older, more obscurely intelligi- 
ble ballad and folk song. Mr. Herzog’s introduction will help the reader to assess 
Barry’s contributions at their true pioneering value. 
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The editors do well in promising a second selection of related essays from the 
same author. 
University of California at Los Angeles. S. B. Hustvepr. 


Fotk Soncs, Mainty From West VirorntA. John Harrington Cox. (88, xxiii pp, 
music. $.25. New York: W P A, National Service Bureau, Publication 81-S, 1939.) 
Anyone familiar with the writing of John Harrington Cox will need no other 

proof than his name on the title page to be assured that the contents of Folk Songs, 

Mainly from West Virginia are not only accurate and authentic, but also intensely 

interesting to everyone who enjoys the musical traditions of the southern highlands, 

Ably edited by Dr. George Herzog of Columbia University and Mr. Herbert Hal- 
pert of the National Service Bureau, and published in the same inexpensive form as a 
previously published companion volume, Traditional Ballads, Mainly From West Vir. 
ginia the present work contains 52 texts and 46 tunes, with copious notes and refer- 
ences. Bearing internal evidence of unaltered folk origin, it is of especial interest to 
those who wish to make a study of the variations in oral tradition or the validity of 
the conflicting theories of ultimate origin. 

There are included in the volume five variants of the famous “Frog Went A-court- 
ing,” each with its own tune. Another item of interest is a version with melody of 
the “Twelve Apostles,” a song dating back to the singing of medieval Europe, having 
a question and answer form with cumulative repetition similar to “The House That 
Jack Built.” Other interesting features include three versions of “Rowan County 
Crew,” (Martin-Tolliver feud song) ; two versions of “The Wreck of The Old Ninety- 
Seven,” and three of “Springfield Mountain.” 

The tunes have been written and reproduced in the simplest possible form, Dr. 
Herzog wisely refraining from adding harmony or making any changes to conform 
to accepted musical conventions. He even refuses to complete a signature, placing on 
the staff only those sharps or flats which occur in the melody, While this is somewhat 
confusing to the casual reader who attempts to sing the tunes at sight, it offers no 
real difficulty when it is understood and has the positive advantage of leaving each 
reader free to determine the tonality and modal classification for himself. The melo- 
dies form a most interesting study, several of them being almost but not quite identi- 
cal with findings in other parts of the Appalachians. For instances of tune resem- 
blance we notice that one of the tunes offered with “Fair Charlotte” is almost 
exactly the tune sung by our grandparents in the Western Cumberlands with “Must 
Jesus Bear The Cross Alone.” And one of the tunes offered with “The Wreck Of 
The Old Ninety-Seven” is almost identical with that usually sung with “The Ship 
That Never Returned.” 

This book and the companion volume of Traditional Ballads should be regarded as 
supplements to Cox’s great book, Folk Songs of The South, found in every good folk- 
lore library. 

Smithville, Tenn. L. L. McDowett. 


Battap MakIN’ IN THE MountTaAINs oF KeENTucKy. Jean Thomas. With music ar- 
ranged by Walter Kob, (270 pp., illus., music. $3.00. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1939.) 

Those interested in American folk-lore look upon a new book by Miss Thomas as 
an event of prime importance. The present volume is a worthy addition to Miss 
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Thomas’ four preceding ones, portraying the environment, social state and ideals of 
an independent, song-loving group whose struggle for existence has something of 
the heroic in it. With understanding sympathy and unusual skill in the selection of 
incidents and phrasing of ideas, Miss Thomas makes the men, women and children 
who stalk through the pages of her book stand out in bold relief. Jilson Setters, the 
blind singing fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow, becomes an international figure, with 
some suggestion of the Hebrew patriarchs. He is a song-maker of no mean ability, 
whose words and tunes achieve a large and varied range. A significant touch about 
them, too, is that he makes them pay. Lady Elizabeth might well have been a dis- 
tinguished guest in the mansion of Maryland’s governor. Rebel Jack suggests the 
swaggering swashbucklers of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The “ballets” comprise a notable collection, covering a wide range of subjects from 
the songs about the fierce hatreds and murders of the Martin-Tolliver feud to the 
haunting melodies of the chanteys; from the old time “Bonnie George Campbell” to 
a song about T V A. Songs about war, killin’, foot-washin’, stillin’, floods, fires, fare- 
wells are all presented. Nothing of the “singing dancing throng” is to be found in 
their composition. In many cases the individual author is well known. The literary 
value of the songs is not high, but as a record of a fast-disappearing phase of Ameri- 
can life the songs are invaluable and constitute a source book for the future. 

West Virginia University. JoHn Harrincton Cox. 


Cowsoy Soncs AND OTHER Frontier Battaps. John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. 

(xxxviii, 431 pp., music. $3.75. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938.) 

When the rgr1o edition of John Lomax’s Cowboy Songs was published, it was the 
first book of American white folk songs to appear. In 1916 and thereafter Cowboy 
Songs was re-issued a number of times, virtually unchanged. The present edition is 
a revised and enlarged one, in which Alan Lomax joins his father as junior editor. 

Frankly naming his work a popular book, Mr. Lomax included in the early edi- 
tions everything from newspaper verse and local songs to a version of a Child ballad. 
Such a catholic taste did one thing superlatively well; it allowed the richness and 
variety of the subject matter to speak for itself. Frontier America in its tall tales and 
giant heroes may have expressed something of the hugeness of the brand new con- 
tinent and something of the incredulity attached to early travellers’ reports of end- 
less prairie, the Mississippi, the Grand Canyon, the buffalo, geysers and redwood 
trees. That the phenomena were real did not make them easier to swallow. When 
the frontier closed, rural America was faced with a drab life where the superlative 
deeds of everyday work were supplanted by machinery: the Ford car came on the 
cattle range, turbine mining made fortunes from gold ore the Forty-niner couldn’t 
touch; machinery helped cut down the forests. John Henry beat the steam drill but 
died in doing it. 

Nothing can be more startling than the way in which the cowboys have become 
for most of America “huge cloudy symbels of a high romance.” Boys from the East 
and South travelled out to the cattle country in its heyday and drifted home again 
wearing sombreros and singing songs they had learned. From Vermont and New 
Jersey through Virginia to Mississippi, folk song collectors have secured Western 
songs in family traditions. But it is through the movies, hillbilly records, the radio, 
and folio song collections that the cowboy song has swept the country. The Lomax 
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collection has been the unacknowledged source of many piracies by the music pub. 
lishers. Not only have songs been used, but texts which appeared without music in 
that collection have been set to tunes. And new songs, some in the vein of the older 
songs, others frankly mocking, are being written and are gaining popularity by rid- 
ing the cowboy’s horse. . 

Cecil Sharp, fresh from his tour of the Southern Appalachians, compared the cow- 
boy songs unfavorably with the “traditional” songs he had found in the mountains, 
To him the cowboy songs were inferior because he did not think they were tra- 
ditional and because the cowboy “has only himself and his daily occupations to sing 
about.”! Barry, Cox and Pound have shown that many of the songs in the early 
Lomax book were not indigenous but were localizations of imported traditional 
songs. At the present time we are just beginning to realize the significance of local 
songs and of localized variants of older songs for an understanding of how folk 
songs function in the social setting. Mr. Lomax’s inclusiveness has made his collec- 
tion of extreme value for study on this point. Furthermore in the new edition of his 
work there is a preface by the senior editor in which he quotes letters received fror 
cowboys giving in their own words descriptions of how they learned the songs and 
when they sang them. This is culturally important material and only a handful of 
collectors have realized heretofore the value of securing such data. 

There have also been a great many changes, substitutions, and additions made in 
the revised work. About a hundred tunes are now included, most of the new ones 
coming from recordings made within recent years by the Lomaxes for the Library 
of Congress. The tunes were transcribed by Mr. Edward Waters, who unfortunately 
has failed to receive much-deserved title page credit. Mr. Waters has wisely re- 
moved the accompaniments and corrected a number of obvious errors in the nota- 
tion of songs republished from previous editions. It is too bad that the lack of suit- 
able apparatus prevented the transcription of tunes from the original wax cylinders 
on which Mr. Lomax first recorded many of the cowboy songs. 

Metronome indications of speed are given throughout the book, Scientifically used 
this would be of value in giving us a phase of the character of folk singing interpre- 
tation. It is most unfortunate, however, that metronome indications have also been 
used for many of the older songs which were not taken from records but rather 
sung repeatedly to the musical editor until he decided which tempo best expressed 
the spirit of the song. This is a matter of individual judgment and interpretation. I 
believe it would have been a better procedure to indicate in all cases rather than in 
only a few, which songs are from records. It might have been wiser not to have 
used the metronome indications for the songs which were not transcribed from re- 
cordings, but to have retained only the verbal descriptions of the spirit of such songs. 

Besides a few cowboy songs taken from commercial records and popular folios to 
show what the new material is like,? a few songs have also been taken from other 
collections. For the most part these latter are given to furnish supplementary versions 
of songs already included. It is a pleasure to find melodic variants given. 


10, D. Campbell and C. J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
p. xxi. Reprinted in the two volume edition edited by M. Karpeles, p. xxxvi, xxxvii. 

21 am indebted to Mr. Alan Lomax and Mr. Edward Waters for a conversation in which 
they supplied these facts and much of the information in the two preceding paragraphs. 
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Cowboy songs secured from Negro singers are included. It is interesting to find 
restated that there were Negroes on the cattle range, but it is perhaps more so to 
note again the acceptance by the Negro of the dominant white pattern. I am told 


that there are even some Negro “Western” movies. We should not be too surprised 


since Newman White and others have pointed out the much greater incongruity of 
Negroes singing black-face minstrel songs. 

In a number of cases the new edition does give credit for the source of a song and 
we are afforded an occasional indication of how composites were made. The book 
would have more value for folklorists if showing how composite texts were made 
had been done consistently, possibly relegating such material to an appendix. We no 
longer look on the folk singer as one who carries a defective text which must be 
completed by reconstruction. Some indication too might have been given of the 
many textual changes, major or minor, and whether these were revisions from the 
original field notes or introduced from other variants. To perceive the gestalt of a 
folk song and its meaning as a cultural expression, we need exact texts. Each text is 
an tategral whole whether its uniqueness culminates in a fragment or in a more 
satisfying text. To anyone who has heard it in the field, even an “imperfect” text 
has not only a charm but an individuality of its own. And for historical analysis, a 
fragnjent may be of great importance. 

The following notes may be of interest. “A Wild Rattling Cowboy” seems to be 
based on the song “Jack William.” “The Lovesick Cowboy” is a variant on “Jack 
Haggerty or The Flat River Raftman.” “The Wild Rippling Water” is a variant of 
“The Nightingale.” “Quantrell,” second version, is based on “Brennan on the Moor.” 

The following songs presented in the 1936 edition have been omitted in this edi- 
tion: “The Miner’s Song,” “Buena Vista Battlefield,” “The ‘Metis’ Song of the Buf- 
falo Hunters,” “Love in Disguise,” “I’m a Good Old Rebel,” “Hard Times,” “Cole 
Younger,” “The Old Man Under the Hill” (Child 277), “Jerry Go and Ile That 
Car,” “Harry Bale,” “Foreman Monroe” (“The Jam on Gerry’s Rock”), “The Wars 
of Germany,” “The Fair Fannie Moore,” “By Markentura’s Flowery Marge,” “The 
USA Recruit,” “The Cowgirl,” “The Shanty Boy,” “Root Hog or Die,” “Her White 
Bosom Bare,” “The Song of the ‘Metis’ Trapper,” “The Camp Fire Has Gone Out,” 
“Tail Piece,’ “The Habit,” “The Deserted Adobe,” “Freckles—A Fragment,” “Old 
Time Cowboy,” “The Pecos Queen,” “California Trail,” “A Deer Hunt,” “Wild 
Rovers,” “The Drunkard’s Hell,” “Rambling Boy.” 

I have compared the 1936 edition with the more recent revised edition for certain 
title changes. In each case noted the title in the earlier edition is given first. “The 
Kansas Line,” pp. 22-23, has been omitted but the title is used for the song which 
appeared as “The Dreary, Dreary Life,” pp. 233-236. Both were cowboy variants of 
the woods song, “The Lumberman’s (Shanty-man’s) Life.” Rickaby followed Gray 
in mistakenly listing as variants of the woods song the “Cowboy’s Life,” pp. 20-21. 
“When Work Is Done This Fall” is changed to “When the Work’s All Done This 
Fall,” with only minor text changes. “Jack Donahoo” becomes “Jack Donahoe” with 
an additional refrain and four and a half stanzas. “Mississippi Girls” is omitted but 
“The Texian Boys,” newly introduced, has several closely parallel stanzas. “A Mor- 
mon Song” has its title changed to “A Mormon Immigrant Song.” For “The Range 
Riders,” two texts with minor differences are given in different sections of the book, 
apparently from two members of the same family. “Jack O’Diamonds” has a sub- 
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title added: “or The Rabble Soldier.” The tune is different, one stanza is omitted 
and one added and there are several minor changes. “Billy Venero” becomes “Bill 
Venero” with a tune given and several text changes. “The Boozer” becomes “The 
Desperado.” “A Fragment,” p. 306, becomes “The Bloody Injians.” “A Fragment,” p. 
309, becomes “I Am Fur From My Sweetheart,” the first line in the 1936 edition, but 
an additional first stanza is given in the 1938 edition. “Rattlesnake—A Ranch Hay- 
ing Song” has a tune given and eighteen additional stanzas. L. W. Payne, Jr. in Pub- 
lications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. 6, p. 209, says he gave Mr. Lomax the 
version of “Springfield Mountain” which appeared in the early edition and that the 
sub-title “A Ranch Haying Song” is erroneous. “Old Paint” becomes “Good-by, Old 
Paint,” with a tune and a number of stanzas added. Two lines and the important 
note about the singing of this song by the dancers—unaccompanied, at the close of 
a cowboy ball—are omitted. “Araphoe or Buckskin Joe” is called “Buckskin Joe.” 
Indiana University. Hersert Hacperr. 


Tue New Green Mountain Sonoster. Traditional Folk Songs of Vermont. Helen 
Harkness Flanders, Elizabeth Flanders Ballard, George Brown, and Phillips Barry 
(Eds.). (278 pp., music. $3.50. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 193¢.) 

Tue Marine Woops Sonester. Phillips Barry (Ed.). (102 pp., illus., music. $1.00. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Powell Printing Company, 1939.) 

British _BALLApDs FROM Maine. Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary 
Winslow Smyth (Eds.). (xv, 535 pp., illus., music. $6.00. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1929.) 

Apart from their great interest and value of themselves, the volumes here be- 
latedly noticed are a testamentary bequest from the late Phillips Barry, and as such 
are to be treasured. No one conversant with folk-song needs to be told that Mr. 
Barry was a great scholar. From his vast store of knowledge he drew general con- 
clusions so penetrating and so sound that they have inevitably been accepted when 
once understood, though some of them had to wait a good while before this came 
about. His leadership in thought was so unobtrusive that even yet, I fear, students 
outside his own field are not fully aware of the importance of what he accomplished. 
Those of us who understand his worth should take every opportunity that offers to 
praise him. 

The other editors of The New Green Mountain Songster will not, I am sure, be 
disturbed because I stress the importance of Mr. Barry in their work of collaboration. 
Indeed, only a fellow laborer could have paid to him the beautiful tribute appended 
by Mrs. Flanders to his foreword. His critical notes are an admirable feature of a 
book admirable in every respect. The editors have selected from the Archive of Ver- 
mont Folk Songs collected under the direction of Mrs. Flanders a hundred songs 
that illustrate the rich treasure that has been unearthed in the state within a decade; 
and by their title they have called attention to the volume issued in 1823 by “an old 
Revolutionary soldier,” which was the first collection of traditional songs ever printed 
in America and antedated in Great Britain only by the works of Percy, Ritson, Scott, 
and Jamieson. The book is one more triumphant demonstration of the fact that 
folk-singing in New England has never died out, and that it has lived not among 
backward people but among people with a long heritage of schools and public li- 
braries, The reviewer, as a native of New Hampshire, wishes to point out that cer- 
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tain very interesting specimens in the volume have come from across the dividing 
line of the Connecticut, but he is not a little chagrined that they have had to be col- 
lected by Vermonters. Possibly some group may yet be found to do for New Hamp- 
shire what has been done so excellently for her two northern neighbors. 

British Ballads from Maine, by means of which the astonishing wealth of New 
England in migratory ballads was first clearly revealed, had great importance also 
as showing once for all that the tradition of song may be preserved among literate 
folk. The songs assembled by Mr. Barry, Mrs. Eckstorm, and Mrs. Smyth were not 
relics held in memory when the life had gone out of them; they belonged to a 
communal repertory that included music and words of other origins, and they were 
sung for the same reason. After the publication of the volume no one could hold 
any longer that ballads must perish with the advent of the three Rs. The realization 
of this has been, as we know, a great stimulus to American collectors. Furthermore, 
the quality of the verse in some of the specimens from Maine made one reflect that 
intelligence and some sort of mental training—though not necessarily that of the 
schools—must always have been factors in making and keeping traditional poetry 
on a level that commands respect. For all these reasons British Ballads from Maine 
is a notable book. 

Mr. Barry called The Maine Woods Songster “a practical work for people who like 
to sing”, and clearly defined his methods of editing with that end in view. He se- 
lected fifty songs, all of them interesting in one way or another, and printed “the 
most perfect and complete version of the texts, and the best sets of the airs to carry 
them.” In sharp contrast with various other books similar in purpose, however, his 
anthology was made with the most scrupulous care that no reader should be misled 
as to his procedure. His treatment of both words and melodies was so right that it 
should be studied carefully by all future editors who have the same “practical” aim. 
And we ought to hope that Lost Jimmie Whalen, for example, “with its exquisite air, 
of which a wood-thrush might be envious,” will at length come to be as widely 
known as it deserves. 

Princeton University. Gorvon Hatt GerouLp. 


SrraicHt Texas. J. Frank Dobie and Mody C. Boatright, Eds. (Publications of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society No. 13. 348 pp. $2.50. Austin: Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
1937.) 

“T like folklore,” wrote J. Frank Dobie in his foreword to the 1932 Publication of 
the Texas Folk-Lore Society, “because it has color and flavor and represents human- 
ity... .” Again, in 1938, in a newspaper article: “The Texans are interested in their 
folklore because it makes the life about them more understandable and more inter- 
esting—because it is their own cultural inheritance.” This interest in the lore of one’s 
own region as something “meant to be enjoyed,” something “fresh and entertaining,” 
yet with “thought and meaning to be wrung out of it,” is the leitmotif that runs 
through all the Texas collections. It is proof that Texas is held together, not simply 
by rawhide (according to the old saying) but by folklore as well—a kind of raw- 
hide folklore, perhaps, which stretches, like wet rawhide, to take in a lot of territory 
that belongs to folk history rather than to folklore proper. 

Folkways and folk anecdotes are the warp and woof of this Texas and South- 
western lore. The folkways range from those of the pioneer, in Afton Wynn’s pains- 
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taking minutiae of Parker County, to Helen Ashworth Moore's personalized ac. 
count of a “typical” play party in Victoria County. The best of the anecdotes are 
old-timers’ yarns, which Dobie attaches to history, to “call up events” and “express 
facts,” and “funny stories,” which A. W. Eddins (who published his first Brazos 
Bottom fable in the initial volume of the Texas Folk-Lore Society in 1916) attaches 
to oral literature, to “reveal character” and “betray sentiments.” 

For the rest the narratives include Mexican ghost stories from El Paso, tales of the 
Alabama Indians, treasure legends of Mills County (involving both Mexicans and 
Indians), six-shooter yarns about Roy Bean and the mordant buffooneries of “Law 
West of the Pecos,” and a remarkable local legend of “The Lobo Girl of Devil's 
River,” by L. D. Bertillion. Sprinkled throughout are salty sayings and idioms of the 
type of Trueman E. O’Quinn’s “Colloquialisms along the Sabine,” and the more fa- 
miliar material of songs, beliefs, and customs—Negro and white. Two departures 
from the local or old-timey are Cornelia Chambers’ “Adventures of Little Audrey” 
and Frances Densmore’s “The Alabama Indians and Their Music.” 

Dobie’s opening article is perhaps the best example of the Texas method and ma- 
terial. Through “Stories in Texas Place Names’—“certain pertinent narratives 
savored with the folk element”—he gives us a lively cross-section of the land and the 
people with his usual epic sweep, breezy humor, and genial wisdom, which stand 
out in marked contrast to the occasional sentimental and coy “folksiness” of his con- 
tributors. 

No matter if Texans believe in “straight Texas” first and in straight folklore after. 
It is good for them to feel that folklore belongs to them and gives them a sense of 
belonging. It is good for folklore, too, to have these annual collections to reassure us 
that folklore is alive and human and to reaffirm the value of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society’s contribution to our knowledge of the American folk as well as its lore. 

Washington, D. C. B. A. Botkin. 


IpaHo Lore. Vardis Fisher (Ed.). (Federal Writers’ Project, W P A, American Guide 

Series. 256 pp., illus. $2.50. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1939.) 

Idaho Lore is a scrap book, Part I being made up of tales “Quasi-Historical,” 
“Jokes,” “Strange Fauna,” “Items from Early Newspapers,” “Tall and Broad,” and 
“Indian Legends.” Part II, on Beliefs and Customs, reflects the social life of Indians, 
Chinese and English-speaking inhabitants of the state. In addition there is a section 
on “Songs and Sayings.” The plan of such a book is excellent and if it had been 
efficiently executed might have resulted in a volume not only highly entertaining but 
revealing. What the result might have been is exampled by Fred W. Allsopp’s 
Folklore of Romantic Arkansas, issued in two volumes by the Grolier Society ten 
years ago. Here the compiler was a deft writer and a scholarly master of the whole 
history and tradition of Arkansas, with roots and loyalties deep in the soil of his 
land. To be sure, Idaho is lacking in the richness of human life that has for gen- 
erations been accumulating in Arkansas, but this fact can hardly account for the 
banality and dullness that characterize much of the material in the Idaho collection. 

Yet, the value of the compilation as a social document should not be discounted. 
In a judicious introduction, Mr. Vardis Fisher points out that a great many of the 
numerous tall tales will be bromides to many readers—because the only new thing 
under the sun is what has been forgotten. He says that the gathering of Indian 
legends is the business of ethnologists, but includes certain ones in Jdaho Lore be- 
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cause they have been more or less adopted by the conquerors of the Indians and 
have sentimental values. Of course hapless Indian lovers figure in them. One might 
expect a richer lore pertaining to such characteristic animals as bears and rattlesnakes, 
but what is presented is authentic enough, no matter how trite, The illustrations in 
the book are delightful and the book itself is excellently made—another example of 
the good work of the most outstanding regional press in western America—the 
Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. 
University of Texas. J. Frank Dost. 


Tue SouTHERN Poor-WuHiTE FROM LuBBERLAND To Tosacco Roap, Shields McIlwaine. 

(274 pp., 3 pls. $2.50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939.) 

If the author had not announced his intention, this account of the poor white 
could be accepted as an unusually successful essay in documentation. It represents 
prodigious research, in a field limited enough to be effectively covered by one per- 
son’s diligence and industry. The reader rests convinced that virtually every refer- 
ence to the poor white in literature and in social history has been ferreted out; and 
that the general background has been solidly established. The generous bibliography 
bears witness to energetic spadework and offers suggestive leads to the student. The 
book itself furnishes something in the nature of an animated bibliography enriched 
with quotation upon quotation, each admirably selected to illustrate the point in 
question as well as the tone and temper of the literature it represents. For an index 
and an initial approach to the subject of the poor white as reflected in American fic- 
tion it could hardly be improved upon. 

Yet, according to the introduction, this was not the full intention. “In this vol- 
ume,” it informs us, “the author tries to tell the social story of the poor-whites and 
then to show its literary treatment in different periods. Thus the method employed 
is social interpretation in narrative form rather than the conventional argument and 
analysis of literary history.” This promise is hardly fulfilled. After the interesting 
preliminary sketch of the poor white and the names he is known by the “narrative” 
plunges into a recital of authors and works which becomes more and more like a 
catalogue and less and less like a social interpretation. The style, at times faintly 
elliptical, pretends to a vitality not evident in the organization and presentation of 
the material. Apparently the labor of research exhausted the initial impetus; the 
original project seems to have been engulfed by a flood of paper slips. The value of 
the notes offered is slightly mitigated by a tendency to dogmatic assertion of literary 
absolutes, by a tinge of condescension toward the poor whites and those who wrote 
about them, and a somewhat teleological view in which the lusty writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries shrivel to mere stepping-stones toward Cald- 
well’s Jeeter Lester. The “social interpretation in narrative form” is still to be writ- 
ten; but the present compendium provides an admirable basis for such a work. 

New York City. ExizasetH G. HeErRzoc. 


CanpLepay Art. Marion Nicholl Rawson. (388 pp., 162 line drawings, index. $5.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938.) 

Forever THE Farm. Marion Nicholl Rawson. (380 pp., 179 line drawings, index. 
$5.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939.) 
These two volumes are the latest to appear in a group in which each book records 

the major and minor activities of early American living. The eight preceding books 
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were concerned with old houses, old roads, early social customs, antiques at a country 
auction, and handwrought objects. 

Mrs. Rawson writes interestingly, and for the most part, objectively, but no item 
is unimportant, and “no bit of information historically insignificant”. Although the 
quotation refers to life on American farms, it would seem to indicate the author’s 
attitude toward all her garnered facts. That leaves to the reader the final evaluation 
of the material presented. 

Candleday Art has wider scope than Forever the Farm, yet both show equal en- 
thusiasm on the part of the author. The first named contains thirteen chapters, and 
the range of subjects is shown by the headings: Our National Art, Carving, Sculp- 
ture, Pottery, Round-the-house Art (from footscrapers to chimney pots), The Graphic 
Arts, Painting, The Lighter Touch (miniatures, silhouettes, landscape), The Furni- 
ture of Artists, The Smith an Artist, Glass Art, Art and Near-Art, Architecture. 

Subdivisions of chapters into short sections is a great advantage if one wishes to 
follow through certain activities or craft expressions without plumbing the depths of 
a long unbroken account. 

Mrs, Rawson’s approach to her investigation and to her informants is at once se- 
rious and sympathetic. An entirely different chapter on pottery making could have 
been written from the same source material by an author who felt that footnotes and 
technical quotations were more authoritative than neighbor Daniel Arrit’s descrip- 
tion of Fulton Ware. For most readers, Mrs. Rawson’s account is adequate, and in 
addition the essential facts are in the language of the craftsman. 

Rescuing meaningful words and phrases from near-oblivion, and setting them in 
their proper contexts is not the least of the values of a book like Candleday Art. 
Pedlars “wagon their wares,” miniaturists paint “in the little,” and whalemen are 
adept at scrimshaw or carving on whale ivory. The index in each volume reveals 
how many terms and phrases in current use among craftsmen of an earlier day are 
now obsolete. 

Forever the Farm has specific appeal for readers who know even slightly the east- 
ern country in the Northern and Southern states. Here again descriptions show the 
same careful attention to small details. Whether or not one feels that the short farm 
story at the end of each chapter really contributes to the general picture, one does rec- 
ognise the genuine desire to illustrate the spirit, will, and faith of the true farmer. 

The chapter headings again indicate the scope. First about the farmer, his hand- 
made helpers (tools), his barn and the different yards: barn, farm, door. Animal 
haberdashery titles a chapter within which come to life ear flynets, cotton lacers for 
the basket-phaeton, decorated sleigh bells, and braided whips. Then follow sections 
on the land, the farmhouse, log homes, the road past, and the “tell,” meaning the 
hours of sociability and “general neighboring.” 

Mrs. Rawson’s books are, first of all, readable. They are usually chatty in tone, full 
of folksy phrases, and analogies rendered in a context to preserve their native values. 
Footnotes are lacking, of course, and direct quotations from the literature are often 
omitted although the reader gains the feeling that much of the information is 
gleaned from available but long-neglected sources. Especially is this feeling present 
while reading Candleday Art since occasional references to old publications occur 
throughout the account. 

The illustrations make no pretenses. They serve to set the scene for the descrip- 
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tions of places and things, and when accuracy requires literalness, they render the 
technical details clearly. 
University of California. Lita M. O’NEALE. 


Vauimik Egst1 Ranvatantse [AuswaHi EstNiscHER VoLKTANZE]. R. Poldmae and 
H. Tampere. (Eesti Rahvaluule Arhivi Toimetused: Commentationes Archivi Tra- 
ditionum Estoniae, 8. vii, 187 pp., 7 pls., 48 figs., 41 diagrams, music, Tartu, 1938.) 
This is one of the fruits of the recent lively interest taken by European countries in 

their own folklore—an interest now presumably eclipsed by war. Prospects for re- 
vival are so dark that salvaged accounts like this will be all the more cherished. Most 
of the text is in Esthonian, but the general discussion is repeated in German at the 
end of the book. This, with the numerous illustrations, makes possible an under- 
standing of all but some details of the 76 dances by those who, like the reviewer, do 
not read Esthonian. 

Esthonian dancing is a rich mixture of many elements. In spite of long opposition 
by the church, some traces of pre-Christian ritual, especially health and fertility 
magic, remain. More numerous are borrowings from other countries—Sweden, Fin- 
land, Germany, Russia, even England. During the nineteenth century ballroom 
dances like the waltz and polka threatened to crowd out the older types except in a 
few regions like the district of Setumaa, where such influences as the dominance of 
the Greek Orthodox Church have fostered old custom. More recently, museums and 
other learned institutions have led in a promising revival. 

The authors divide the dances into four main types: 1. Figure dances, funda- 
mentally based on the circle, though with variations like serpentines and spirals. 
This the authors regard as the most ancient and indigenous type. 

2. Mimetic and acrobatic dances. Mimetic forms include animal dances and other 
grotesque pantomimes. Their strong erotic flavor seems to retain a dash of old fer- 
tility magic. They are danced mainly by women, with male onlookers, and serve as 
a preliminary to matchmaking. Sometimes men, with alcoholic encouragement, per- 
form burlesques, less delicately erotic. The acrobatic dances emphasize stepping or 
leaping over sticks. These are mainly men’s dances. The only one commonly per- 
formed by women consists of intricate steps over crossed sticks, very like the High- 
land Fling. 

3. Quadrilles and other contra-dances. These are ascribed to foreign, mainly Scan- 
dinavian, influence, but have become thoroughly at home and have taken on local 
characteristics. 

4. Couple dances, primarily waltz and polka. A recent introduction, but including 
folk forms that preceded the ball-room versions. 

The oldest form of musical accompaniment, the authors maintain, was that of 
songs. This is still the only music for a few figure dances. But instrumental music 
now predominates. The favorite instrument for the older types is a simple bag-pipe. 
Long banned because of association with heathenism and drunken revelry, it has 
never quite gone out of use, and has recently been regaining favor. Other folk in- 
struments are a simple zither (in German, Kannel), and a lyre (in German, Tal- 
harpa), whose strings are not plucked but bowed. This is an importation from 
Sweden. Favorite modern instruments are the violin and accordion. 

The tunes are simple, and show no obvious local peculiarities. Most of them are 
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in 2/4 time; some (especially for the more modern dances) in 3/4; a few shift from 
one of these meters to the other. The tonality is invariably major; indeed—a hint of 
comparative recency—the melodies seem largely built on alternation between tonic 
and dominant chords, They would not sound queer at an American country dance. 
One of them suggests “The Little Brown Jug”; another is plainly the same tune as 
“Ach du Lieber Augustin.” 

University of Connecticut. E. G. Burrows. 


Dance Quest 1n Cexeses, Claire Holt. (127 pp., 111 pls. $2.00. Paris: Les Archives 

Internationales de la Danse, 1939.) 

In this small and readable volume Miss Holt describes approximately 13 Buginese 
and Macassarese dances and 11 Toradja dances of southwest Celebes. The book is 
written essentially as a travel description but is so rich in photographs, in ethno- 
graphic observations and comparisons and in detailed observations of dance form 
and function that it far transcends the travelogue form in which it is cast. A system 
for diagramming choreographic patterns will interest anyone who has struggled with 
the difficulties of describing the dance among primitive peoples. 

The importance of the publication is further enhanced by drawing attention to the 
valuable work being done by the Archives Internationales de la Danse in Paris. The 
description of dances in Celebes is but a small part of the work done by an expedi- 
tion which visited Java, Bali, Nias and Sumatra in 1938 and whose results, it is to 
be hoped, will soon appear. In addition to publishing original research in the field 
of comparative study of the dance, the Archives are making available a series of 
films, pictures, books, etc., at their headquarters in Paris. It is to be hoped that this 
program of work can be established in this country and that it will receive the sup- 
port of allied fields like music, folklore, costuming and ethnology which cannot but 
profit by the research which the Archives has instituted. 

Sarah Lawrence College. Cora Du Bots. 


Taves oF Cuuattiscaru, Inp1a, Theophil H, Twente. (62 pp., illus. $1.00. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.: Bodoni Press, 1938.) 

This slim volume of tales from the Central Provinces of India includes stories told 
throughout the sub-continent. Many of the episodes closely parallel tales collected by 
the reviewer in the south of India. The homogeneity of folklore among the vast 
heterogeneity of peoples and cultures in India is worthy of further notice and docu- 
mentation. Familiar motifs of even wider distribution appear, as the tar baby story 
(p. 46) and the cruel stepmother (p. 49). Brahmins and kings are often the central 
figures of these tales told by low-caste folk. Most of the stories in this volume end on 
a moral note—perhaps inserted for the edification of the collector. 

University of Minnesota. Davin G. MANDELBAUM. 


Narrative oF LotseL’s ExPEeDITION To THE Upper Missouri, Edited by 
Annie Heloise Abel. Translated from the French by Rose Abel Wright. (xiv, 272 
pp. $3.50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939.) 

Comparison of an anonymous manuscript in the Topographical Bureau of the 
United States War Department with the Lewis and Clark journals convinced Drs. 
Wright and Abel that the author was the “Mr. Anty Tabo”—recte Pierre-Antoine 
Tabeau—who visited the explorers and provided them with considerable informa- 
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tion. This hypothesis was brilliantly verified by another French manuscript in Mon- 
treal, “The Voyage of Pierre Antoine Tabeaux to the Upper Missouri. Extract from 
his Journal, Commenced at the Mouth of that River, June 22nd, 1803 and ended 
May 20, 1805.” This Canadian document is plausibly interpreted as a revision of the 
one from Washington that is here presented in English, with an historical intro- 
duction and numerous extracts from the Montreal version, especially where there is 
any significant difference. 

Tabeau was an educated French Canadian who accompanied Régis Loisel on two 
trading trips, in 1802 and the year following, remaining for some time as a subordi- 
nate of Loisel’s among the Dakota and, above all, the Arikara. While emphatically 
not sympathetically inclined to the natives among whom he traded, Tabeau was a 
good observer, and his narrative assumes an honorable place among the reports of 
early travelers, for without introducing radically new facts it supplies many inter- 
esting data of a comparative nature, including some as to the relative rating of the 
tribes in the opening years of the nineteenth century. Thus, the Arikara played a 
rather mean part in warfare (p. 13o0ff.), but their women were renowned for the 
dressing of antelope skins (p. 78). 

The reader gets a strong sense of the uncertainty of subsistence even among the 
semisedentary Plains tribes. In 1803 a flood destroyed all the Arikara crops; in 1804 
the Arikara were on the verge of starvation “until the young pumpkins were eat- 
able”; hunters were liable to destruction by Crow raiders; Tabeau had to pay al- 
most the price of a buffalo robe for a four to five pound slice of dried meat; and in 
July when the malodorous carcass of a buffalo came drifting by, men, women, and 
children swam after it and disputed over their booty “as hungry wolves” (pp. 74f., 
149f.). Such want presumably accounts for the old men’s spending days and nights 
in an attempt to catch catfish (p. 91). 

A general impression that is confirmed in these pages is the Plains Indian desire 
for unanimity in an important decision, so that a single Teton warrior’s determined 
opposition could act as a liberum veto (p. 106f.). 

The sacredness of albino buffaloes (pp. 129, 212); Arikara pottery (p. 149); the 
recency of Cheyenne agriculture (p. 151f.); the central position of the Mandan post 
for trading purposes (pp. 161, 165); the sacred bundles of the Arikara, with relevant 
taboos (p. 185f.); the dandyism of Dakota youths (p. 176f.); dog feasts (pp. 208, 
210f.); earth-lodges (p. 146f.) are all referred to and in part receive fuller treatment. 

Particularly noteworthy are the description of doctoring (p. 184); of the great 
sleight-of-hand festival of the Arikara (pp. 187-189); of vision-quests (p. r9rf.), of 
the Dog society and the “pirain,” i.e. those who never retreat (p. 193f.). The data on 
ceremonial include accounts of ear-piercing with the pipe dance and of an agricul- 
tural festival (pp. 214-218). Naturally the “soldiers” figure repeatedly (p. 116 sq., 
198), and there are several pages on “Savage Warfare” (p. 204 sq.). 

Finally, there is the story Tabeau ascribes to a Cheyenne about an Arapaho and a 
Pelé (=Shoshone?) scout who rneet and gamble, the loser finally offering his scalp 
as a stake (p. 156f.). 

Students of the Plains Indians wil! feel most grateful to the erudite sisters who 
have made this narrative available and have enriched it with many footnotes that 
stimulate further reading. 

University of California. Rosert H. Lowe. 
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Tue Eyak INpIANS OF THE CoppER River Detta, Ataska. Kaj Birket-Smith and 
Frederica de Laguna, (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 591 pp., 15 pls., 
18 figs., 3 maps. $6.00. Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1938.) 

It is not appropriate that all of this 600-page work be considered in the present 
connection, Only the 78 pages of myths (pp. 245-323) and the short comparative dis. 
cussion of them (pp. 510-514) are being reviewed, together with some essential in. 
formation from other parts of the book. 

The Eyak geographically, culturally and linguistically are important because they 
have lived between two strong, well-defined groups: Eskimos and Tlingit. They in- 
habited the coastal strip east and west of the Copper River delta, not extending far 
up the river and not inhabiting Kayak Island. The authors believe that the “Eyak 
have occupied their coastal habitat for a very long period” (p. 530). Even though 
some readers may not entirely approve the method of culture-analysis which has 
provided this conclusion, still the conclusion probably is correct, arrived at by what- 
ever means one chooses. Birket-Smith and de Laguna refer to the Eyak as “non- 
Athapaskan Nadene,” together with the Tlingit and Haida (p. 525). The volume 
contains a vocabulary, but any further linguistic study which has led to this con- 
clusion is not included. Finally, “Eyak culture must be characterized principally as a 
Northwest Coast culture with a somewhat old-fashioned stamp, modified to a cer- 
tain degree by recent Tlingit influence, contact with their Eskimo neighbors, and 
their proximity to the Asiatic continent” (p. 530). 

Apparently the Eyak never were numerous and now have dwindled almost to 
extinction. The authors had one good, principal informant, supplemented by four or 
five others. No interpreters were required. The myths are presented in the English 
in which they were told or written by informants. In some cases, that English is 
very bad, distracting the reader’s attention from the action in the story to the un- 
grammatical, inept, or fragmentary wording. The authors seem unfair to them- 
selves and to their informants in presenting the tales in such poor English, particu- 
larly by opening the collection with their worst specimens. This is not text material 
in the usual meaning of that phrase. Verbs could be made to agree with their sub- 
jects and similar grammatical changes made, without changing the tales themselves. 

Birket-Smith and de Laguna are very apologetic for this collection of myths: “It is 
exceedingly meagre and evidently highly fragmentary. Besides there is scarcely a 
single myth which is really well told; in many instances the story is hopelessly con- 
fused, the plot more or less forgotten, and many important details obviously omitted” 
(p. 511). The collection is not so nearly worthless as this suggests. The reviewer was 
able to pick out several interesting features of it. 

Of the thirty-two stories not in the Raven cycle, seventeen may be classed as ani- 
mal tales, dealing with animals alone (including giant animals) or human beings 
living with animals. These myths show well the Eyaks’ beliefs as to how animals live 
and their characteristics. In the twenty-four Raven tales, the character of Raven is 
very clear, providing a good basis for comparison with the story-Raven of other 
peoples. He is above all a glutton (see especially pp. 253-256); sometimes a culture- 
hero, sometimes a mischief-maker and trickster, and almost always successful in his 
deceits. He is also a creator and arranger of the universe (pp. 257-260). There are 
almost no sexual references in the Raven tales. 

Beside animal tales, there are six dealing with supernatural beings other than ani- 
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mals, such as dwarfs; two war stories; four others with purely human reference; and 
three cautionary stories for children. There are very few “that’s why” tales: only 
three have an etiological ending. Probably there were in the old days more boy- 
hero myths and more stories recounting the acquisition and use of magical powers. 
Perhaps with the weakening of the old religion, these dropped out, leaving the ani- 
mal tales. 

Other generalizations to be noted: all stories had titles formerly, One informant 
said all the myths were supposed to be sung. This is to be doubted, although some 
stories included songs (see pp. 261, 264, 273) and some complete myths were sung. 
Also there is much conversation. The authors have pointed out that the mythology 
contains almost no symbolism but does reflect the ordinary life of the Eyak, except 
that there is “absolutely no allusion to moieties or to the obtaining of crests through 
strange adventures or intercourse with animals. This lends to Eyak mythology a 
peculiar (older?) social aspect” (p. 511). 

Some comparison of Eyak myth motifs with those in other mythologies has been 
made by Birket-Smith and de Laguna. They must indeed have felt hopeless about 
the Eyak myths because their distributional analysis of the mythology is not nearly 
so thorough as that for other phases of the culture. To represent the Northwest Coast, 
they have used only Swanton’s reports on the Tlingit and Boas’s Tsimshian mythol- 
ogy. As for the remainder of Alaska, they cannot be blamed for not including Os- 
good’s Tanaina myths and Lantis’ Kodiak mythology (from two groups close to 
the Eyak) because these were not yet printed when the Eyak report was being pre- 
pared. But Jetté’s and Chapman’s collections of myths from the Athabaskans of the 
Lower Yukon had been available for over twenty years and should have been con- 
sidered. The comparisons with Alaskan Eskimo and Northeast Siberian mythologies 
are very sketchy. Perhaps the authors would be glad if the reader overlooked this 
small portion of their large work, because it is obviously not intended to be com- 
plete. But we must give their conclusion: “On the whole, Eyak mythology gives the 
general impression of being far more closely connected with that of the Northwest 
Coast Indians than with Eskimo folklore. A few myths . . . also show affinity to 
those of the Northeast Asiatic tribes” (p. 514). 

University of California. Marearet Lantis. 


ErHnocrapHic Notes oN THE WasHo. Robert H. Lowie. (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 36, no. 5, pp. 301-352. 
$.50. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939.) 

Eighteen tales printed in small type cover 20 of the 50 pages of Lowie’s publica- 
tion on the Washo. The ethnographic notes skim the surface of Washo culture, but 
the tales probe deep enough to reveal a typical Western Basin mythology, a complex 
narrative style, and a substantial native inventiveness. 

The origin of man is attributed to Coyote who created people in a jug (by Dave, 
of Minden, Nevada) and to a girl who escaped a giant and married an Indian [sic] 
and whose quarrelling offspring were dispersed to become tribes (by Jack, of 
Coleville, California). Well known tales recorded from the Washo are those of the 
mischievous younger brother (Weasel Brothers), Star Husbands, Coyote posing as a 
doctor, false advice (Wolf and Coyote, His Bungling Imitator), death controversy, 
and the Lizard’s hand. Most of these exhibit local features, a notable one is Coyote’s 
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greater interest in food than in sex. Several of the tales—well developed ones, too— 
are entirely local (to the best of the reviewer’s knowledge). Familiar elements or 
devices are: revival with water, by stepping over; Medusa look; rapid birth; faeces 
advisor; totipotence; vagina dentata; Crane bridge; death thought sleep; obsidian in 
food; travelling on a wand. 

The style is complex (as opposed to Central California narration), frequent men- 
tion is made of cultural items (a Shoshonean trick), and specific localities are im- 
portant (a northern California feature). 

This sampling of Washo mythology places it as typical of the Sierra Nevada back. 
bone region and by its very richness begs for a thorough recording. 

Santa Cruz, California. A. H. Gayton. 


Tue AcricuLTurAL AND Huntinc MetHops oF THE NavanHo Inoians. W. W. Hill. 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 18. 194 pp., 4 pls., 12 figs. 
$2.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938.) 

The study which led to this monograph was initiated, to quote the author, because 
“a record of the economic phases of Navaho life is virtually non-existent in the litera- 
ture.” This gap the volume does much to reduce. In compact fashion Dr. Hill intro- 
duces us to the physiographic features of the Navaho country and marshals reason- 
ably full materials in regard to such basic topics of the agricultural complex as field 
location, ownership, preparation for planting, planting, cultivation, harvesting, stor- 
age, and crop utilization. Most attention is given to the methods of cultivating the 
aboriginal food staples—corn, beans, squash, and melons—with supplementary data 


concerning the raising of non-food plants like the gourd and introduced plants such 


as peaches, wheat, pumpkins, and potatoes. Numerous citations from source material 
and informants add zest and conviction to the arrangement. Not only are the uni- 
form aspects of Navaho agriculture treated, but sub-areas are defined as well. The 
most divergent and important of these appears to be the del Muerto-de Chelly- 
Nazlini region where greatest dependence on agriculture, a sun position calendar, 
private ownership of gathering patches, peach orchards, dry planting methods, a 
variant of the storage pit, prevalence of hand irrigation, and some other traits hint 
at “a focal point of Pueblo intrusion.” 

But this monograph does not, as the title and what has been said so far may sug- 
gest, deal exclusively with the technological aspects of the economy. The thirty-page 
section on agriculture is followed by a section on agricultural ritual which is much 
longer. The separation is purely arbitrary and is made for the purpose of descriptive 
clarity: “. . . no such division existed in the minds of the Navaho. For them, both 
phases were interwoven into a highly integrated whole.” It is the thesis of the author 
that the Navaho “method” of agriculture is a combination of practical device and 
ritual act, From this flows his explanation of the function of the ritual, which he sees 
as an attempt to control natural forces at those points where environmental uncer- 
tainties cluster or where technology does not suffice. 

The conclusions to be drawn from Dr. Hill’s approach are far reaching in their 
significance. Since Navaho agricultural economy and agricultural ritual are related 
aspects of the same complex, the importance of one reflects directly upon the other. 
Thus, corn symbolisms, corn pollen, corn meal, rain making, etc., loom large in 
Navaho ritual, not because the Navaho weakly and compulsively imitate Pueblo re- 
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ligious and art forms, but because agriculture is of real significance to them and its 
successful pursuit a major concern. Dr. Hiil’s work should do much to dispose of that 
kind of thinking which has been willing to accept Navaho art and ritual poetry as 
some species of anthropological miracle. The author attacks J. W. Hoover’s formula- 
tion of Navaho “nomadism” and shows the Navaho to be an essentially settled peo- 
ple who evince a great deal more interest in agriculture, both practically and ritually, 
than has hitherto been realized. 

One other point in connection with Dr. Hill’s treatment of Navaho agriculture is 
in order. He points out that most of the ritual is exoteric, in the hands of the indi- 
viduals who tend the fields. He describes rain ceremonies, esoteric rites known to 
only a few practitioners, but insists that they are rarely performed and are func- 
tionally of much less import than the more generally observed practices. He raises the 
question of a total adjustment in the weighting of Navaho religious observances. His 
challenge is worth repeating: “Too much stress has been laid on the importance of 
esoteric ritual among the Navaho. The theatrical character of the major ceremonies 
has caught the attention of field workers to the detriment of our knowledge of 
exoteric folk rites. These major ceremonies have intimate concern for a select minor- 
ity and allow only indirect or passive participation of the group as a whole.” 

In his discussion of Navaho hunting Dr. Hill abandons any attempt to isolate 
purely naturalistic methods from folk belief and ritual procedure, While the manner 
of slaying, the butchering, and the utilization of the animals are given due attention, 
most space is consumed by the details and songs of the ritual round. Deer, antelopes, 
bears, and eagles were hunted ritually; that is, by groups of men under the direction 
of a shaman who knew one of the “ways” or traditional rites. In the Navaho view, 
other animals, such as the mountain lion, badger, or wildcat, which were dispatched 
without formulated ritual, were simply “killed” and not “hunted,” an indication of 
the degree to which hunting is considered as something more than a mere matter 
of skill and enterprise. 

The most important ways of hunting deer are the Wolf Way, the Big Snake Way, 
and the Mountain Lion Way. These “ways” agree in basic pattern; the differences 
are a matter of detail. A condensed outline of the Wolf Way will serve to illustrate 
the plan and to introduce many of the conceptions which cluster around Navaho 
hunting practices. 

During a time period corresponding to November and much of December the 
leader announces the hunt. Four to ten men signify their intention to participate and 
prepare new garments which must be of greyish color. For provisions they take with 
them corn meal and corn bread, but no meat, lest the supernatural in charge of game 
think they have enough of this food. A sweat bath is taken by each man before 
starting. As soon as the expedition begins, serious demeanor must be observed; 
otherwise an accident will occur. The leader instructs his men not to shoot crows, 
wolves, wildcats, and coyotes—their partners of the hunt. After a journey of approxi- 
mately two days the leader selects a camp site. When he has outlined its contours in 
pollen, a circular brush windbreak is erected with entrance to the east. Within it the 
men, their weapons, and later the meat and hides they procure, have definite sta- 
tions assigned. No one is allowed to retire early; speech and behavior restrictions are 
enjoined; the men must urinate and defecate in holes or in other prescribed places; 
and they call certain animals by “secret” names. At night the men throw pollen in 
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the fire (a practice forbidden except on this occasion) and the leader sings. The men 
must sleep on their sides and with legs flexed. They must remember their dreams 
and recount them when they rise before dawn. Some dreams which ordinarily spell 
disaster are considered auspicious. When the hunt begins and a deer is killed, the 
head is immediately turned toward the camp so that the minds of the deer will be 
drawn in that direction, Regardless of who shoots the deer, the first to touch it gets 
the hide. The carcass must be butchered on pifion boughs and the hide is reversed 
after removal. The penis (or the bladder of the doe) is buried in the stomach con. 
tents. The colon of the buck is wrapped around one of the horns. The breast bone 
and connected ribs, lower jaw, tongue, windpipe, lungs, and heart belong to the 
killer; the rest of the meat goes into a common store which is divided each night. 
No meat is taken inside the enclosure until all have returned each evening. Depend- 
ing upon the amount of game secured the hunt will last from two to fifteen days, 
When its termination is announced by the leader, the hides are scraped, the skins of 
bucks being hung over cedar poles into which a piece of turquoise has been sunk 
and the doe skins over lengths of pifion into which a white shell has been set. Then, 
following a ceremony in which the horns are ritually deposited, sweat baths are 
taken, clothes are washed, and the return journey is begun. Before resuming rela- 
tions with their wives, the married men must enter the sweat lodge once more. 

Besides the ritual hunts which approximate this pattern, methods of obtaining 
deer by encircling them with fire, of stalking deer and antelopes, and of hunting 
deer by means of pitfalls are described. Minor ceremonies designed to dispel bad 
luck on the deer hunt are recounted. The ritual pursuit of antelopes in which the 
animals are impounded in corrals, the hunting of bears whose parts are needed for 
ceremonial purposes (bear meat is not usually eaten), and the catching of eagles in 
pits also receive extended attention. 

In a concluding section the author attempts to place Navaho culture in relation to 
neighboring cultures. He concludes that the parallels between the Navaho and the 
Pueblo “are general, not specific, and each people has rephrased their ritual in terms 
of their own culture. . . . It appears that the material and economic culture of the 
Navaho is fundamentally that of the Great Basin, but shows a definite influence from 
Plains culture in some past time. Upon this fundamental Great Basin culture gen- 
eralized Pueblo traits form a superficial layer.” 

Claremont Colleges. Morris Epwarp Opter. 


Tue Evements oF Mazetec Wircucrart. Jean Bassett Johnson. (Ethnological Studies, 

g: 128-50. Goteborg: Dr. Walter Kaudern, 1939.) 

Although the region of Southern Mexico is potentially an area of the utmost im- 
portance for the study of Mexican and Central American cultural relations, it has 
failed, until very recently, to attract a proper share of ethnographical research. It 
is encouraging, therefore, to note the rising interest and active approach, of which 
the present paper by Jean Bassett Johnson is a product. 

The Mazatecs are a tribe occupying a section of the northeast corner of the State 
of Oaxaca. Numbering about 55,400 individuals, they include the second highest 
proportion of monolinguals in Mexico. With their neighbors the Chinantec, Mixtec, 
Aztec, Cuicatec, and Zapotec, the Mazatec share “a basic complex of traits relating 
to every phase of life”. The paper in review is designed to show that witchcraft is 
no exception to this statement. 
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Johnson has made use of notes gathered by Louise Lacaud, Irmgard Weitlaner- 
Johnson, Bernard Bevan, and himself to give, in some detail, the procedure, mate- 
rials, and significance of a curing ceremony performed for them by a Mazatec brujo 
(witch). In less extended form, he has offered data on other types of brujeria 
(witchcraft) and supernatural belief, which were obtained from several sources and 
localities in the Mazatec country. From these data, he concludes that there is an “es- 
sential unity and cohesiveness of the witchcraft beliefs and practices in the Mazatec 
territory.” 

He further states that “it is also possible to show a similar unity between the prac- 
tices of the Mazatecs and those of peoples in adjoining regions.” Following this is a 
brief discussion of Cuicatec brujerta and then an extended topical and distributional 
treatment of the elements of Mazatec witch practice. In this he includes: the use of 
pisiete (powdered tobacco and lime); agricultural, cave, and mountain sacrifice; be- 
liefs about dwarfs; divining by throwing maize kernels and killing fowls; the use of 
curing parcels and their contents such as eggs, paper, feathers, copal, cacao, herbs; 
the use of the narcotic mushroom; the belief that the owl is an evil omen; nagualism; 
the intercession with Christian saints, etc. 

In conclusion Johnson notes three “distinct strata” in the non-material aspects of 
modern Middle American culture: 1) the European overlay more or less completely 
acculturated, 2) the body of indigenous beliefs exhibiting some sort of fundamental 
unity throughout the area, 2) the variations and local developments of these in- 
digenous beliefs. On the indigenous level, in the relation of belief to demonstration 
of that belief, the belief is the constant while the demonstration is the variable. Yet 
the wide distribution of the elements together with their distinctive groupings “indi- 
cates, perhaps, not only an ancient and continued diffusion, but a high degree of 
selective acculturation as well.” This ancient diffusion is attributed to pre-Cortesian 
traders and to the probably more important village-to-village activities. Christian in- 
fluence is seen most prominently in the superficial aspects of religion. 

Within the confines of a short paper, Johnson has contributed a good deal of in- 
teresting and most provocative material. Necessarily brief, his descriptions are all the 
more tantalizing for their occasional richness and depth. It is hoped that, with the 
evident opportunities for multiple observation of native customs, a really full-drawn 
picture of Mazatec witchcraft will be forthcoming in the future when publication 
permits. 

Cuatro Cienegas, Wa ter W. Taytor. 

Coahuila, Mexico. 
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